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YOUR 

HUSBAND’S 

PAYCHECK: 


How a wife can help save it, spend it, stretch it. 


Whether you keep it in the sugar 
bowl or put it in the stock market, 
money and its management are of 
utmost importance to women today. 

The day when a wife left “all that 
money business” to her husband dis- 
appeared with the hoop skirt. For 
planning a family’s financial future 
involves the things closest to you — 
a college education for your chil- 
dren, the new home you'd like to 
have, a comfortable life when your 
husband retires. No wonder more 
and more couples are making long- 
range money plans together. 

BUDGET, SCHMUDGET! 

All right, you say. You ought to live 
on a budget, but it doesn’t work. 
Something always throws it off. 


So it is with most of us. The old- 
fashioned budget with its neat little 
categories for everything from 
lunch money to haircuts is out of 
date today. Of far greater value is 
an over-all financial plan. 

What are the key parts of a suc- 
cessful plan? Here are five the ex- 
perts consider important : 

x. It should provide your family with 
both a comfortable standard of 
living today and financial security 
tomorrow. 

2 . It should be a spending guide, not 
a financial strait jacket. The im- 
portant thing is planning, not 
bookkeeping. 

3 . It should help you in figuring out 
alternatives in your spending. The 


result is often wiser purchasing. 

4. It should include some kind of 
system for keeping track of the 
family funds in a general way. 

5. It should guarantee, as much as 
possible, that your family will be 
free of financial trouble. 

Where can you get help in getting 
started? Get in touch with a Connec- 
ticut General agent or broker. He is 
specially trained in a new money 
management technique called 25/75 
... a plan for all your dollars ... a 
plan that provides immediate finan- 
cial advantages. He can help you 
start today to meet tomorrow's goals 
— without cutting back. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 



The &M adj ustable steering wheel 


made for drivers who come in different sizes 


Here’s the adjustable steering wheel you’ll swear 
was designed by a custom tailor! A flick of the 
lever and the steering wheel can be moved 
or down into any position you se- 
lect. Tall drivers : movethewheel up 
for PLENTY of room. Short driv- 
ers: simply bring the wheel down 
to fit your arm reach and field of 
vision. Stout drivers: you can 
position the wheel to any angle for 


A QUALITY 
PRODUCT < 



A 


perfect driving comfort. Two extra bonuses: 
on long journeys you can vary the wheel’s posi- 
tion for a more relaxed trip. And move the 
wheel aU the way up for easy entry 
and exit. Pleasant thought: a dem- 
onstration drive is awaiting you at 
your GM Dealer's today. The ad- 
justable steering wheel is available* 
on most 1964 General Motors cars 
equipped with power steering. 

•optional at modest cost 


aquidu/ 


SAGINAW STEERING GEAR DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • SAGINAW. MICH. 
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Next week 

A CANDID CLAY tells in his 
own words how he engineered 
his "SI million getaway." and, 
from Miami, Tex Maule pre- 
views Cassius' heavyweight ti- 
tle light with Sonny Liston. 

THE CARNIVAL MOOD of 
indoor track is brilliantly ex- 
pressed in a portfolio of draw- 
ings by Artist Jerome Marlin, 
while Robert Creamer reports 
on the lively NYAC games. 


THE MIGHTY COLUMBIA 
is a familiar river in the U.S., 
but few know its erratic course 
through the Canadian wilder- 
ness. Robert Cantwell de- 
scribes its "wild dashings.” 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Wc have always felt that, along with 
the authoritative reporting of events, 
past and future, an essential purpose of 
a weekly sports journal was the presen- 
tation of sensitive, accurate, purpose- 
ful prose. Ten years ago, when this mag- 
azine was just beginning, to achieve this 
goal we often enlisted the aid of estab- 
lished experts in various fields. Some- 
times, at strategic moments, we called 
upon literary figures capable of adapt- 
ing their famous styles to our particu- 
lar needs. In those days nobody on the 
staff was paying much 
attention to a young 
man on our clip desk 
who was engaged in 
cutting up newspa- 
pers and grumbling: 

“I can write better 
than that.” 

Today we are in- 
clined to agree with 
Gilbert Rogin, now 
a veteran writer of 
34 with a body of 
published work as re- 
markable in its range 
and variety as in its 
excellence. Introspec- 
tive, visionary, even 
poetic by nature, Rogin also happens 
to be an unusually gifted reporter with 
an eye for detail and a sense of the dra- 
matic. His story on page 54 of this is- 
sue, on Miami’s millionaire promoter. 
Bill MacDonald, is neither more nor 
less typical of Rogin’s work than his 
recent deadline report on the American 
Football League championship game 
from San Diego (Jan. 8) or a warm, 
evocative remembrance of the athletic 
joys and sorrows of a New York boy- 
hood that you will be reading in a 
future issue. Rogin is a writer with a 
multiplicity of interests and even in 
the years when his primary assignment 
was the boxing beat, he found time to 
slip away from Floyd Patterson and 
Sugar Ray Robinson and Archie 
Moore often enough to do major per- 
sonality pieces on such as Maurice 
Richard, Luis Aparicio, Bus Mos- 



bacherand racing driver Roger Pcnske. 

The real Rogin fan, however, is in- 
clined to list among his favorites those 
stories that never quite seem to emerge 
the way they are planned. Typical, per- 
haps, was his account of the 1961 Trans- 
pacific race when Rogin wound up den- 
igrating not only the 2,300-mile boat 
ride but the entire ocean. ‘"Next time 
they want to send me to sea,” Rogin 
reported sourly, "I’ll lock myself in 
the bathroom for 12 days with canned 
goods, Sterno, an electric fan and 
an alarm clock. I'll sit 
in the tub for four 
hours, fully dressed, 
with the fan blowing 
across me, taking a 
cold shower. Then I'll 
get out, eat, undress 
and go back to the 
tub to sleep. Four 
hours later I'll put on 
my wet clothes, take 
another shower and 
so on." Interestingly 
enough, the most ar- 
dent appreciators of 
Rogin’s account were 
ocean racers. 

In another and gen- 
tler mood wc find Rogin on the island 
of Molokai. “I am with Mr. Y. K. 
Yeng,” he writes, “an old Chinese in 
Bermuda shorts. He relates the history 
of the pond: unsolved murders and 
mysterious explosions. About our feet 
three nondescript dogs: Spot, Fido, 
Boysan. Spot's a mongoose dog, Fido 
a watchdog, Boysan has no talent. He 
is, Mr. Yeng says, the boss dog. Sa- 
moan crabs with carapaces big as din- 
ner plates wander in ambiguous transit 
on the bottom of Keawcanui Pond, re- 
calling dark rooms, early delusions. 
Mr. Y. K. Yeng has traveled the 
world and recommends it. ’Float,’ he 
tells me. ‘Float.’ ” 

Rogin attended Iowa, graduated 
from Columbia and now lives in Man- 
hattan. He also writes fiction, and a 
collection of his short stories will be 
published in the spring of 1965. 
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These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money” 


Why are Citibank Travelers Checks the best way to carry money 
anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific 
reasons: ready availability . . . immediate acceptability . . . on-the- 
spot refundability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 25 
directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad...and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
Citibank Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 



Test No. 1— Refundability— in London 

For this test, Miss Isabella M. Cunningham, of New York City, actually burned 
S200 worth of Citibank Travelers Checks. Directed to a nearby Bank of New Zea- 
land branch by her hotel. Miss Cunningham received a full refund on-the-spot. 



Test No. 2— Acceptability— in Manila 

The Robert D. Highs, of Medina, Ohio, found many fascinating items to buy in 
the Sampaguita Crafts Center. They also found their Citibank Travelers Checks 
most welcome as payment... just as they had been for their every travel need. 



Test No. 3— Availability— in Amarillo 


Rancher T. L. Roach, Jr. carries Citibank Travelers 
Checks at home and on frequent trips. Finds them 
easy to buy at the Amarillo National Bank. Takes 
just minutes at banks everywhere. 



At the World's Fair! 


All three advantages. Here, too, you’ll find FNCB 
Travelers Checks easy to buy ...speedily accepted 
...fully refundable. When you "Come to the Fair” 
carry them— relax and enjoy the fun! 



OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 1964-65 



“ Confidential call for you , sir” 


The table-side convenience of Portable Phones 
is a specialty of the house at hotels and motels 
offering Guest-Dial Phone Service. Other time- 
saving favorites of business travelers include: 
Guest-Dialing that lets guests make local calls 
direct, reach the Long Distance operator with 
one spin of the dial . . . Message Waiting Service 
with a little light on room phones tells guests 


that a message came while they were out . . . 
and Guest Reservation Service makes and con- 
firms reservations quickly by Long Distance or 
teletypewriter. The Bell System’s Guest-Dial 
Phone Service adds value and enjoyment to 
trips, meetings and conventions. Look for it the 
next time you travel. It's offered by the country's 
leading hotels and motels. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Serving you 


SHOPWALK 

A putter that 'vibrates' is the latest 
panacea offered to all problem golfers 

G olfers have had putter problems ever 
since the game was first invented by the 
Scots early in the 15th century. The very 
first golfer probably finished his first round 
muttering about his putting and. more than 
likely, tossed his club halfway to V-.ngland . 
Since then, thousands of putters have been 
made in every shape, size and form, and 
golfers, both good and bad. arc still com- 
plaining. 

Now. once more, there is another cure-all 
for harassed golfers. This latest design got its 
start last April when a bettcr-than-avcragc 
golfer named Raymon Cook jigged out his 
first VI-BRA-GROOV putter (below), a 
club incorporating for the first time a unique 
dimension of ‘'feel." Simply stated, the golf- 
er is supposed to feel shock vibrations in the 
grip of the club when he putts the ball. 

Cook’s new putter made its debut in pro- 
fessional golf when Johnny Pott used it in 
the Texas Open that same April. He shot a 
270 for 72 holes and finished second, only 
two strokes behind winner Phil Rodgers. 
‘I could not have done it without this won- 
derful new putter." Pott told the gallery of 
spectators clustered about him at the finish. 
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SECURITY AND PEACE OF MIND 

for all Preferred-risk Business, Professional and Technical 
Men and Students . . . Note Age 111-59. 


Broad I'lltSOWI. ACPIDEXT Protection 

I for accidental loss of life, . i : ■ i 1 1 or limits 

7«».00 « KKKI.Y for total loss of lime 

1 et7.r»0 WEEKLY for partial disability 

Covers you of HOME, on Tltll'S. ut WORK, at PLAY 


® GUARANTEED 

fOXTIMAIILE for LIFE 


ONI.'* VOL CAN CANCEL the coverage, 
and your prevailing low cost can be changed 
only if there is a general adjustment in your 
classification, up or down. 

1 !■— I) A * INSPECTION PRIVILEGE en- 
ables you as a new member to make sure you 
have just the coverage you want before mak- 
ing the initial payment to keep it in force. 


DIRECT at COST 


YOI S\IEL* SUE IP TO 33% of the 
cost of similar individual protection provided 
bv other leading companies because of the 
efficiency of our mutual way of serving you 
personally direct at cost. Members’ charges 
arc based solely on the full cost of insurance 
protection, necessary reserves and operating 
expenses. We are licensed by the Insurance 
Departments of both the State of New York 
and the Government of Canada. Coverage is 
v.orld-widc ! 


Total disability, weekly, up to 104 weeks, each 
Partial disability, weekly, up to 26 weeks, each 
( Total anti partial disability combined, 104 weeks each 

Loss of life, to age 70 

Loss of life, after age 70 

Loss of both hands or feet, or one hand and 
sight of both eyes, payable in addition 

Currvnt ifuurtvrltj f Vw/ «n/t/ . . . 

For Only 81c a Week (SI 0.50 current 

quarterly cost) . . . you as a preferred risk may 
own a policy paying SIS, (XX) as principal sum 
and as much as S7.800 for each accident for 
loss of time due to total disability, as shown 
above with lesser plans at proportionately 
lower cost. 


Choice of Amounts 


accident .... 

S 25.00 

S 50.00 

S 75.00 

i accident .... 

12.50 

25.00 

37.50 

accident.) 


5,000 

10.000 

15.000 


1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

J one foot, or 

t’kly indemnity 

5,000 

10,000 

15,000 

#/ . . . 

S 3.50 

S 7.00 

$ 10.50 

fits for loss 

of time 

arc payable 

for each 


accident up to 104 weeks of continuous total 
or total and partial disability combined, 
whether your income is interrupted or not. 
There is no age limit for continuing this pro- 
tection. The cost is the same at all ages, depend- 
ing only on the amount of coverage selected. 


Broad Coverage . . . includes all kinds of 
accidents excepting only suicide and losses 
caused by war or while engaged in military 
service in time of war, insurrection or riot, 
or as a passenger in a military aircraft or a 
pilot or paid crew member of any aircraft. 
Vo other accident exclusions ! All kinds of 
civilian passenger air travel are covered! 
The benefits arc all paid in cash direct to 
you or your beneficiary and regardless of 
continuing income. Benefits may be pro- 
rated only in the event of over-insurance or 
change to a hazardous occupation. 

Front the First Day of disability, the bene- 


Apply Now! Pay Later! . . . Your Cer- 
tificate of Membership will become effective 
at noon the day your application is accepted, 
and you then have two weeks within which 
to pay a non-recurring membership fee in 
amount of the quarterly cost and in lieu of the 
quarterly payment now in course of collection. 

Also Available promptly on request: Ap- 
plications and information about compa- 
rably economical sickness, surgical and hos- 
pital insurance and plans for standard-risk 
men, employed women and housewives, and 
a new Over-60 Hospital & Surgical Expense 
policy for both men and women age 60 or over. 


Mail Coupon Today! No Obligation! No Solicitor Will Call ! 


| The Commercial Travelers I 

I MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION to-complctc application blank. | 


I Arvin P. Trcvvctt, Secretary, Utica, New York s-l I 

I My Name is mrs. I 

■ MKV Ini ddi.ti 


j MISS (PLtXSE PRINT) 

I Address I 

I I 

j Are you now between ages 18 and 59 □ ? or over 59 □ ? Occupation j 



SHOPWALK continued 



CORAL 

CARPET 

TREATMENT 



You’d think you were the only guest at Elbow Beach the way you’re 
pampered like a prince (or princess). Everything about Elbow is 
exceptional. Unless you dream in technicolor, you can’t begin to 
imagine the pinkness of its coral sands. If there is a better beach, 
it remains to be discovered. Other Elbow Beach benefits: Tennis 
courts. Huge free-form pool. Lily-bordered cottages. Terraced 
guest rooms. Top entertainment. Championship golf courses near- 
by. In a rather breathless nutshell, this is Elbow Beach. 



$Um! 'Smk dyluly 


BERMUDAS FAMOUS 
OCEANSIDE HOTEL 

CY ELKINS, GENERAL MANAGER 


See YourTravel Agent or call our International Representative: Robert F. Warner Inc., 

630 Fifth Ave., New York, JUdson 6-4500 • Also in Boston / Washington / Chicago / Miami / Toronto 



all-season convention 
vacation location 


® Everything for Everyone- 


Las Vegas 

Ideal, yes... and spectacularly so! 
There’s only one Las Vegas. Here's 
proof. Millions of visitors, hundreds of 
conventions a year! And with exciting 
reason: 20,000 hotel and motel rooms 
...star-studded shows. ..swimming, sun- 
ning . . . golfing . . . boating . . . scenic tours 
...PLUS the years-ahead facilities of 
the famous Las Vegas Convention Cen- 
ter. /GET MORE DONE-THEN HAVE 
MORE FUN! Write: Dept. S-364, Con- 
vention Center, Las Vegas, Nevada. 



as he accepted a check for S3.000. "I have 
never had so many one-putt greens in all 
my life.” 

Cook began work on his new putter de- 
sign in 1956. "F started grinding, sawing, 
hammering, bending and ruining every pur- 
er I could afford to get my hands on,” 
Cook said. And finally, when the idea of a 
vibrational putter occurred to him, Cook 
called in Art Colvcr. a consultant designer. 

"We ruined another hundred or so put- 
ters before we discovered where the basic 
groove should be," he said. 

Grooved head 

Actually. Cook’s putter looks as if jun- 
ior took a few whacks at its mallet head 
with his favorite bowic knife. The slight- 
ly goose-necked mallet head has three deep 
grooves. One (A) is parallel to its putter 
face, and it is cut completely through the 
head to form a kind of “floating" impact 
area. The other two grooves (B and C) arc 
perpendicular to the putting face. This pe- 
culiar design of grooves gives the putter 
what its designer calls “feel" by channeling 
shock vibrations up the shaft to the golfer 
when he putts the ball. 

"The metal separation— resulting from 
the grooving — in the club head forces all 
the vibrations into the shaft and grip area." 
says Cook, a handsome 6-foot- 1 -inch de- 
signer with a face deeply tanned from years 
of southwestern golf. “There is no other 
place for the vibrations to go.” 

Groove A, parallel to the putter face, is 
supposed to help the golfer line the ball up 
with the cup. The grooves B and C, per- 
pendicular to the club face, are equidistant 
from the center of balance and arc spaced 
the exact width of an American-made golf 
ball apart. So a golfer merely aims the 
grooves directly at the cup and putts. Ac- 
cording to Cook, it is as easy as sighting 
through a scope on a rifle. 

The VI-BRA-GROOV putter docs give 
an unusual hollow "click" upon impact with 
a golf ball. A golfer, though, would need 
the seismographic hands of a safecracker to 
feel anything but a faint shiver of vibrations 
in the shaft. 

Aside from its vibrational qualities— or 
the lack of them— the putter itself is a well- 
made club, cast of aluminum and various 
metal alloys. Its grip, soft to the touch, is 
flat on top and comfortable. The putter costs 
SI 8.50 and can be obtained at most pro 
shops in the U.S. 

Since Johnny Pott had his good luck with 
the putter at the Texas Open last year, many 
of the other touring professionals have tried 
the VI-BR A-G ROOV at one time or another 
in tournaments. Sales now average about 
1,000 a month, and Cook estimates that 
there will be a million VI-BRA-GROOV 
putters in use within the next five years. 

— Paul Stewart and Johnny Janes 



Peugeot encountered many extraordinary signs 
— and difficulties— in winning the recent East 
African Safari. Lions, giant anteaters, hub-deep 
mud, stampedes, cloudbursts and hairpin turns 
were a few of the joys of the annual event some 
auto manufacturers shun like the plague. One 
leading weekly calls it: “The most punishing or- 
deal on earth for drivers and stock cars.” Another 
publication says: “If there were a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Automobiles, there would 
be no East African Safari.” 

The 1963 version of hell on wheels was the most 
fantastic in history. 84 cars began. Exactly 7 fin- 
ished. 3 of the seven were Peugeots, the winning 
Peugeot finishing an hour and fifteen minutes ahead 
of its nearest competitor! 

As the rally got underway, torrential rains had 
washed out many of the trails that are laughingly 
called roads, and cars bogged down right and left. 
Rocks slashed the gas tanks and tires of other 
cars. Once the front-running Peugeot, blocked by 
two stalled cars, had to swing off the road and 
smash through a tropical forest in order to con- 
tinue the course. The Peugeot entries completed 
every tortuous inch of the 3130-mile course taking 
first, fifth and sixth places in overall rankings and 
first and second in their class. 

What does all this prove, since none of us will 
ever face similar driving conditions? It proves 
that Peugeot is built with integrity. Body steel is 
heavier. Bumpers and trim are stainless steel, not 
chrome. Every single Peugeot is test-driven. 
Every part, down to nuts and boits, is scrutinized. 
Peugeot has earned a nickname we’re proud of. 
The Indestructible. This car combines extraordi- 
nary performance with amazing durability. Test 
drive a Peugeot and you’ll see what we mean. 







PEUGEOT STATION WAGON: $2795 East Coast POE, 
*2875 West Coast POE. 


For brochure write: Peugeot. Inc.. 97-45 Queens Boulevard. Rego Park. New York. 

For overseas delivery write: Cars Overseas. Inc., 555 Filth Avenue. New York 17. N.Y. or see your local dealer. 
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Let’s call a spade a spade. 

There are dozens of credit cards. What makes this 
one so special that even people who already have 
credit cards want Carte Blanche too? 

For one thing, you have to be pretty special to carry 
Carte Blanche — only one man in 19 qualifies. But 
when you do, it can do things for you no other credit 
card can. 

It’s the only credit card endorsed by the National 
Restaurant Association. It’s the only one honored at 
Hilton Hotels and Inns — Around the World. You can 
use it at over 80,000 service stations, major car rental 
companies, many leading airlines, thousands of fine 
motels, hotels, gift, flower and liquor shops. And even 


though we hope you’ll never need it— it’s comforting 
to know that over 1200 hospitals now accept it as a 
credit guarantee on sight. 

It costs only $10 for a full year (probably less than 
writing a bunch of individual checks). "Your wife can 
have a mate to yours for only $5 more. More useful 
in emergencies than a $50 
bill in her shoe. Pick up 
an application blank where 
you see this sign. Or write 
Carte Blanche, Dept. SI12, 

8544 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California, 90069. 
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SCORECARD 


FORECAST: CLEAR FOR CLAY 

Once upon a time Pete Radcmacher 
thought he could whip Floyd Patterson. 
Now he thinks Cassius Clay will beat 
Sonny Liston. On his Patterson convic- 
tion he persuaded wealthy backers to put 
up a S250.000 guarantee for him. Pete 
has found wealthy backers willing to of- 
fer Clay S500.000 to make the first de- 
fense of his title (Clay will beat Liston, 
you understand) in cither the Akron 
Rubber Bowl or Cleveland Stadium. 

Pete lives now in Medina. Ohio, where 
he is an associate of Edward C. Mcars, 
president of National Management, Inc., 
a builder-developer, and on the side he 
has been promoting fights in Akron with 
remarkable success. “Every one of the 
five fights I have promoted has been a 
near sellout.” Pete boasts. 

He has also been advising fighters, 
among them the last man to win over 
Cassius Clay, which is why he is chal- 
lenging Cassius. The fighter is Amos 
Johnson, who defeated Clay in the 1959 
Pan American Games trials, has fought 
in the Marines and holds an 8- 1 record 
since he turned professional. 

Why docs Pete think Clay will beat 
Liston? 

“Clay is just as big as Liston," Pete 
replies. “He is much faster. He has bet- 
ter leg speed. He can punch. He will not 
pull a Floyd Patterson by walking into 
range for Liston. His strategy will be to 
harass and move, w hich Patterson should 
have done, and in the late rounds, when 
Liston is tired, he just might knock him 
out.” 

BACK HOME IN INDIANA 

The atmosphere of Evansville, Ind. dur- 
ing the basketball season is very much 
like that which prevailed in Brooklyn 
during the glorious years when the real 
Dodgers played at Ebbets Field. There is 
the same zany enthusiasm, and this year 
it is justified. Evansville College ranks 
as the No. I small college team in the 
country and is favored to win the NCAA 
College Division tournament at Evans- 
ville in March, when, one may expect, 
the city will really blow' its top. 


A few weeks ago two drunks were 
tossed out of the stadium by a police- 
man. Scrambling back into line, they 
bought new tickets, were admitted, and 
were booled again. Back to the ticket 
window and past a now astonished ticket- 
taker and back to the cop. This time, 
though, they pleaded their case before a 
lenient college official and were granted 
amnesty. Another Evansville fan, trans- 
planted to Chicago, makes a 600-mile 
round-trip drive for virtually every home 
game. Still another, exiled in Los An- 
geles, has flown to Denver and Tucson 
to see his old school team in action. 

Basketball has become the hub of 
most community and social functions in 
Evansville. One country club runs buses 
to and from games. An entire section is 
occupied by elite fans who pay SI 00 
apiece for season tickets. And a good 
many of the fans come to the games at- 
tired in defiant red. 

The pervading feeling was expressed 
shortly after the start of the season by 
a woman who struck up a beauty parlor 
conversation with the wife of Coach 
Arad McCutchan. “We're new in town," 
she informed Mrs. McCutchan, "and I 
really abhor basketball. But we're go- 
ing to buy season tickets. There's noth- 
ing else to do on Saturday night, and 
we've become so lonely." 

THE DOME TO DATE 

The Houston Colts may starve for vic- 
tories when they operate in their new 
S20-million domed stadium in 1965, but 
the customers will be well fed. 

“We are going to feature restaurants 
serving the finest French and Chinese 
food,” says Executive Vice-President 
George Kirksey. “People can come out 
to the dome, watch the game and send 
down for crepes suzettc. souffles or egg 
foo yong. And for plain American fans, 
we’ll have the hot dog.” 

The dome will have seven seating lev- 
els, each in a different color, and scats 
will be “soft rocking chairs,” 46,000 of 
them. They cost SI million, “the biggest 
individual purchase in the history of scat 
manufacturing.” 


And for SI 8,000 a season, a Colts' fan 
may buy a 14-seat box on the top level. 
It is equipped with bar. bedroom and 
closed-circuit television. 

SPORT IN ART AGAIN 

Scion of a circus family, Leo Jensen has 
been a rodeo performer. His attire leaves 
no doubt of this. From a pocket of a 
turquoise vest there dangles a cowboy- 
boot key chain. He wears an Indian- 
beaded red-and-white tie. His socks are 
navy blue, their drabness relieved by 
white polka dots. Graying sideburns ex- 
tend below his ears, almost meeting a 
bushy mustache. He even stands like a 
cowboy. So when he says he once worked 
for Wild Bill Blomberg’s Wild West Show 
you would not bet against it. 

What you are not ready for is the dis- 
covery that he is an avant-garde sculp- 
tor, just winding up a most successful 
show at the Amel Gallery in New York 
where his contrivances have become the 
darlings of the sophisticates and are sell- 
ing for as much as 1,600 silver dollars 
apiece, though he will accept paper moi> 
ey, too. In his artistic aspect Jensen has 
gone so far as to take up residence in Old 



Lyme, Conn., which is very un-Western 
indeed. 

At Old Lyme he turns out sculptures, 
of which the item illustrated herewith is 
a fine specimen. Many Jensen sculptures 
don't just stand there. They do some- 
thing. With this one, called The Lure of 
the Turf it is possible to bet win or place 
by spinning the dial in the center. Sport 
is one of his recurrent themes, in fact. 
In his Minnesota high school days he 
played football (two letters), track (two 
lettersjand baseball (no letters). His hero 
of the current age is not Henry Moore, 
who docs those statues with the holes in 

continued 
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Is it 
a 

beer 

ora 

liquor 



Neither. 

Not liquor. Who ever saw 
liquor with a head on it? 
Not beer. Who ever 
drank beer with that 
much gumption? 

Colt 45 Malt Liquor is 
a special breed of brew. 

A completely unique 
experience. 


SPECIAL PRODUCT DIVISION OF 

THE NATIONAL BREWING CO.. BALTIMORE. MO. 


SCORECARD continued 

them, but Y. A. Tittle. Among his recent 
works are The Zipsler (auto racing), 
Football Machine, King of Clubs ( box- 
ing) and Champion s Choice (baseball 
and breakfast food). 

The sculptures are massive, as tall as 8 
feet, because, he says, only size can con- 
vey the importance of sport. All in all, we 
think, Jensen is a most agreeable fellow. 

BOWL IN THE SOUP 

Big Eight officials arc putting a cheer- 
ful face on the termination of the con- 
ference's contract to appear annually in 
the Orange Bowl. Along with Orange 
Bowl spokesmen, they stress that the 
parting was amicable and that quite 
likely Big Eight teams will bo visiting 
the Bowl often. 

The hard fact is different. Ending the 
contract was a severe blow to chances 
of a Big Eight team appearing in one 
of the four major New Year's bowl 
games. The Rose Bowl is out because of 
its tie-up with the Big Ten. The Sugar 
Bowl, still segregation-minded, is not 
likely to favor a team from a conference 
with so many Negro stars. And the very 
reasons that caused the Orange Bowl to 
end its Big Eight contract will work 
against frequent selection of Big Eight 
teams in the future. The Big Eight area 
is geographically remote from Miami, 
and so there has seldom been a mass 
migration to fill hotels and bars at bowl 
time. Television sponsors, noting the 
lack of great population concentrations 
in Big Eight country, have found the 
conference unattractive. They would 
rather have a couple of teams from 
heavily populated sections so that more 
home folks would be tempted to tune 
in the game. 

That leaves the Colton Bowl and the 
fact that two of the most likely oppo- 
nents, year in and year out, Texas and 
Oklahoma, meet annually in a regular- 
season game in Dallas. So it would seem 
that the Big Eight will be looking most 
hopefully toward the Bluebonnet or Ga- 
tor bowls in the years just ahead. Mean- 
while, the conference can console itself 
with the fact that its teams won seven 
of the 1 1 games played under the Orange 
Bowl contract. 

NASCAR MEETS JASCAR 

Soon there will be a JASCAR as well as 
a NASCAR. Nagahide Mori, chairman 
of the board of one of the world's largest 
trading companies, with headquarters 
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get the golden touch 

( Go Golden Jet) 

Oui chef's talents 
sprouted In Brussels ! 

They flowered in Antwerp, flour- 
ished in France. For 30 years he 
practiced the art of haute cuisine in 
Europe’s finest kitchens. Now 
Lucien Dekeyser is our Executive 
Chef. Your hot hors d’oeuvres bear 
his touch, as does the Louis sauce 
for your lobster cocktail. The Salad? 
Sacred. Every cool sprig of endive 
snaps to attention! Through an 
array of entrees, on to the French 
Pastry, every recipe is set by Chef 
Dekeyser. If "everyday" food is for 
others. Golden Jet travel’s for you. 
Call your Travel Agent. Or 
Continental. 



CONTINENTAL 
rr AIRLINES 



in Tokyo, is at Daytona International 
Speedway completing arrangements for 
establishment of stock-car racing in Ja- 
pan. Bill France, president of the Speed- 
way and of the National Association for 
Stock Car Auto Racing, has agreed to 
assist in creating a similar body in Japan, 
licensed by NASCAR and governed by 
the same regulations. Mori, in turn, will 
build what amounts to a replica of the 
Speedway near Tokyo. 

THE NEPOTISTIC ROOTER 

Chances are that Columbus, Ind. was so 
named because Christopher Columbus 
helped establish that the world is round 
like a basketball. The town dearly loves 
the sport, and this winter it has a crack 
high school basketball team as its re- 
ward. It also has a crack rooter in Evert 
Frank Stillabower Jr., who never misses 
a game. Evert has a nephew playing on 
the team — No. 43, Dave Stillabower- 
and is so proud of his brother's boy that 
at games he wears a jacket on which is 
lettered: “I am No. 43's uncle." 

Uncle Evert cheers as joyously as the 
school kids when Columbus wins. When 
the team loses. Uncle Evert cries like a 
baby. Which is understandable. Unk is 
4 years old. 

SPONSORS OR PLAYERS? 

Hard on the heels of professional foot- 
ball's new multimillion-dollar television 
deals with NBC and CBS came the news 
from Phoenix, Ariz. that the Profession- 
al Golfers* Association had threatened 
to boycott the Phoenix Open over the 
rights to a mere S5,000 television con- 
tract. As might be suspected, there was 
much more at stake than S5,000. The 
real question was: Who should control 
television rights to a golf tournament, 
the sponsor or the players? As far as the 
PGA is concerned, there is no question. 

‘‘In the hands of tournament spon- 
sors,” says Jay Hebert, players' Tourna- 
ment Committee chairman, “there is the 
danger of TV oversaturation — and for 
peanuts in income. We also feel better 
qualified, we know the game so well, to 
decide which tournaments should be tel- 
evised and how. Finally, with control in 
our hands we could present a unified 
package to the television networks which 
would not only be to our benefit but to 
the tournament sponsors’ as well.” 

To Larry Crosby, tournament chair- 
man of the Bing Crosby Pro-Am, this 
means that the PGA is trying to muscle 
in and take over “like the Capone mob," 
but Hebert replies: "No one can say 

continued 



Refined only from 100% Pennsyl- 
vania crude oil. Keeps your car on 
the road, out of the repair shop. 
QUAKER STATE OlLREHN I NGCORP. 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Quaker State 
Motor Oil 
the best 

engine life preserver 


Keeps 

cars 

running 

young 


BRIGHT DIM 



AUTOMATICALLY! 


Guide-Matic makes night driving more pleasant because it automatically switches headlights 
from bright to dim when other cars approach . . . back to bright again when they have passed. 
Guide-Matic works like magic. Works faster than your foot, too . . . lets you relax. Guide-Matic 
is available on Cadillac and standard-sized Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs, and Chevrolets. 
It’s the last word in night-driving convenience . . . Guide-Matic! 

GUIDE-MATIC 

AUTOMATIC HEADLIGHT CONTROL 


9 GUIDE LAMP DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION . ANDERSON, IND. 
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It's a movie camera 


we’ve been narrow-minded in the past, 
why would we be on a thing like this? 
We intend to negotiate each contract 
separately, depending on each tourna- 
ment sponsor." 

The PGA has been looking into the 
question of television for almost three 
years. Last December it signed Martin 
Carmichael, formerly w ith CBS as Direc- 
tor of Sport Contracts in the Depart- 
ment of Business Affairs, as its radio- 
television attorney. 

"It’s a buyer’s market,” Carmichael 
says confidently. "Forevery sponsor that 
won’t sign the TV rights over to us we 
can find a replacement who will.” 

That, eventually, is what may decide 
the issue. 


It fits in your pocket 
It runs on batteries 
It zooms 

It sets itself by electric eye 
It has reflex viewing 
It weighs only 26 oz. 

It costs under $150.00 

( Outside of that you might \ 
call it an ordinary 8mm J 
movie camera ) 

We call it the Canonet 45C 

If you're the type who likes to move around, go places, the 45C’s 
the perfect 8mm movie camera to take with. We’ve styled it, 
slimmed and trimmed it down so it’ll fit in a purse, pocket, flight- 
bag. At your Bell & Howell/Canon dealers: the Canonet 45C. 

Bell & Howell brings out 
the expert in you (automatically!) 


CUTBACK LOVE 

The Navy's celebrated quarterback, Rog- 
er Staubach, has received more than 
2,000 letters, mostly from coeds asking 
for photographs, since the start of his 
phenomenal season last year. In line w ith 
President Johnson's economy drive, the 
Navy has ceased to furnish the girls glos- 
sy prints, which cost S3 apiece. Instead, 
prints are mimeographed. They do not 
have that gleam in the eye the glossies 
had, but the Naval Academy is sure the 
girls w ill make that much of a sacrifice 
for their country. At S3 each the Navy 
cannot afford an All-America and stay 
within its budget. 

Girls from all over the country also 
send Roger pictures of themselves. Two 
girls’ colleges in Georgia even sent him 
pictures of beauty contestants and asked 
him to select the winners. Staubach was 
cooperative, although, as he remarked 
recently, "It took about a week to get 
the job done.” 

Staubach has another year to enjoy 
such extracurricular celebrity. One as- 
sumes he is saving some of the pictures 
to decorate the bulkheads of what, in 
1965, will be a very junior officer’s 
cabin. 

SKAGIT BONANZA 

The steelhead (a rainbow trout that went 
to sea, grew up and then decided to re- 
turn to the fresh-water neighborhood he 
knew as a fingerling) seldom is caught 
in the ocean. But this year, during the 
State of Washington’s big midwinter 
steelhead run, the situation is different. 
Beaches on the east coast of Whidbey 
Island, just north of the little community 
of San dc Fuca, arc aswarm with fisher- 
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Plenty of room at the rear of the bus, 


There's plenty of room in bock of a VW 
Station Wagon because there's no front. 
The whole thing is rear. 

Beginning to end. 

Except for the number of seats (a mere 
9), you'd swear you were in the real thing. 

There's almost as much headroom as in a 
real bus, and 21 windows to go around. 


The VW is narrower than a real bus, but 
the doors are even wider. 

And if you'd like a genuine, bus-type 
aisle to pace up and down, it's yours. 

The really staggering thing is how much 
the Volkswagen Station Wagon can hold. 

Not quiteas much asa real bus, butalmost 
twice what goes into a regular wagon. 


Which is a pretty good trick, considering 
that the VW is 4 feet shorter. 

IThe VW is the only bus that can park 
in a bus stop and still leave room for the 
bus.) 

Outside, the VW Station 
Wagon may be frontless. 

But inside, it’s endless. 



EVENT: OLYMPIC GAMES, INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA, JAN. 29-FEB. 10 
WEATHER.- RAW-BITTER COLD, PIERCING WINDS 
FORECAST: CRACKED, SORE, PAINFULLY CHAPPED LIPS 



SOLUTION: 'CHAP STICK— THE LIP BALM SELECTED FOR USE BY 
THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM! 

Naturally it’s the choice of sports lovers. Only medicated ‘Chap Stick’ lip balm contains 
exclusive Moistutane® to relieve the major cause of lip irritation — harmful moisture loss. 

Helps heal soreness, peeling, cracking. Get soothing ‘Chap Stick’ for yourself and your 
children. Carry it with you always. ‘Chap Stick’ 
makes lips feel so good ! A favorite in Canada. | 
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men. They are casting lures and catching 
steclheads almost as fast as fishermen 
on the nearby Skagit River, best of the 
fine steelhead rivers of the northwest- 
ern Pacific Coast and maybe the best in 
the world. So easy is the beach fishing 
that oldtimers haul patio chairs out onto 
the sand and. casting a mere 20 feet 
from a relaxed sitting position, enjoy 
frequent success. The beachcombers are 
sitting athwart the homeward route of 
the Skagit-spawned trout. 

Half of these steelheads are graduates 
of the Barnaby Slough rearing ponds on 
the upper Skagit (SI. Sept. 10. 1962), 
wherein 1961 a planting of 350.000 steel- 
head (ingcrlings produced, after raids by 
kingfishers, mergansers and minks, 150,- 
000 sturdy, resourceful and evasive ju- 
veniles that were able to make their way 
to the sea the following spring. It had 
been estimated that perhaps 10' , of that 
150,000 might survive ocean predators 
to return to the Skagit. Now, to judge 
from the success of the sedentary beach- 
casters and their stream-fishing counter- 
parts, that estimate may have been far 
too low. Everybody is catching steel- 
heads in unprecedented and unprcdict- 
ed numbers. 

TIP FROM THE SLOPE 

The most fascinating tip for recreational 
skiers to come out of the Winter Games 
at Innsbruck is this: don't worry about 
keeping your skis perfectly together. 
The Egon Zimmcrmanns and Francois 
Bonlieus and Billy Kidds certainly did 
not indulge in this functionless elegance. 
Ski the natural way, with your feet 
where they feel comfortable. If that 
means feet as far apart as the tracks on 
a Russian railroad, ski that way — and 
be happy. 

THEY SAID IT 

• BirdieTcbbctts, Cleveland Indian man- 
ager. on how to find out about your play- 
ers in a hurry: “Offer them to other 
clubs. When 19 clubs tell you they're not 
interested, this guy doesn't stand much 
chance of getting a raise.” 

• John Serbin. University of Cincinnati 
basketball player, after his arrest on 
charges of slugging a coed: "The whole 
team has been under a lot of pressure.” 

• Luke Appling, asked if he would re- 
sent going into the Baseball Hall of Fame 
on a second round of balloting: “I'm 
not proud. I’m willing to go in on my 
hands and knees if I have to." end 
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Visit the 



WIN a smart 


BMW imported car 

The Alpine countries: Austria, 
France, Germany, Italy, Monaco, 
Switzerland and Yugoslavia invite 
you to drive through the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Valuable prizes, including a 
smart BMW car, will be awarded 
to those who cover certain Alpine 
routes and otherwise qualify. Not 
a speed contest . . . Easy to enter 
. . . Easy to win. Open to residents 
of the American hemisphere only. 
Void wherever prohibited by law. 
For illustrated folders of the Alps 
and details of the contest write to 

ALPINE TOURIST COMMISSION 

Box 1974. Deol. B.New York 17. New York 


Code-a-phone 



[Wlatter of fact a Code-a-phone won t 
lvl even yawn as it automatically 
answers, records and stores tele- 
phone calls around the clock. If you 
have need for after-hours telephone 
service in your office, Code-a-phone 
is your answer. It's tireless and re- 
quires no attendant to do its job. 
Code-a-phone is the compact, simple- 
to-operate instrument that answers 
calls in a true natural voice. Code-a- 
phones are now available from your 
telephone company on a small monthly 
service basis. 

If you want to know how Code-a- 
phone can work for you, call your tele- 
phone company Business Office for 
complete information, 

Ooda-a-pJmruL 

AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SERVICE 

f 

CODE A PHONE ELECTRONICS. INC:. 
Portland 25 Oregon 



Play bridge with Charles Goren 


Nationally famous bridge champion Charles Goren and his assistant, "Mitch” 
Barnes, sail for the Orient May 21 aboard the SS President Roosevelt on 
the Second Annual Spring Bridge Tour. On the way to Japan, Charles Goren 
will conduct lectures, clinics, forums and Master Point Tournaments. From 
Yokohama, “Mitch" Barnes will lead the bridge group on a shore tour of 
Japan. Hong Kong and Bangkok, returning by air from Japan to the U.S. 
June 22. Enjoy the matchless service, comfort and international cuisine of a 
great President Liner, a guided tour of 
the Orient, and all the bridge you could 
ask for. All expense fares start at SI 687. 

For a detailed folder see your Travel 
Agent or write American President Lines. 601 California St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 







Sports 

Illustrated 


IN AND 
OUT OF A 
JAM 

by DAN JENKINS 

U.S. Ski Coach Bob Beattie talked big— and in 
the last tingling Olympic race his kids delivered 

I n more than two months of European training for 
the IX Winter Olympics, and through the frail snow 
flurries that settled on the hills around Innsbruck during 
the final hours of the games, it was never very difficult 
to find the U.S. men's Alpine ski team. One had only 
to ask where the nearest crisis was, and there, usually 
causing it, were the Americans. 

The major crisis was self-imposed. From the begin- 
ning, Coach Bob Beattie established the principle that 
the most important medal in the Winter Olympics was 
a gold, silver or bronze — any color would be fine — in a 
men’s Alpine event. Never had a U.S. racer placed as 
high as third before. It was with a complete dedication 
to this goal that Beattie’s Americans set out. 

The Americans swiftly encountered a second crisis, 
which was definitely not self-imposed. This was a per- 
manent floating battle over the seedings, and it frequent- 


Jubilant after Saturday's redeeming slalom. Bob Beattie hugs 
Silver Medalist Billy Kidd and rumples third finisher. Jim Heuga. 
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ly turned Coach Bob Beattie into a fairly 
ugly American. His foremost contribu- 
tion to diplomacy was a simple opening 
aside directed against his European ri- 
vals, who had always conducted their 
seeding meetings in continental tongues. 
'/Let ’em speak English," rumbled the 
U.S. coach. 

In these meetings Beattie was forced 
to boast of his racers' achievements, and 
Europeans were stunned by his brash- 
ness, as each coach fought for good start- 
ing positions for his own racers. Con- 
sequently. in the final pre-Olympic com- 
petitions in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy, the American skiers, in- 
stead of slowly building toward the Inns- 
bruck climax, had to go all out to prove 
they deserved to be in the top Olympic 
seedings. Once Beattie paused and said, 
"The thing that kills me is that each 
time one of our guys falls, he knows 
what it does to me in the meetings." 

Then the Olympics began, and for a 
time it seemed that Innsbruck would be 
noted as the scene of the most dreadful 
setback ever for skiing America. Austria 
won the men's downhill, and France the 
men's giant slalom. By now Bob Beat- 
tie's promises of success and his husky- 
voiced ranting in the Olympic seeding 
sessions had become almost boorish. 
They seemed especially so in light of 
the fact that through the downhill and 
the giant slalom the Americans, though 
they managed to argue at least two men 
into the top seed each time, had hardly 
frightened the French or the Austrians, 
who were busy collecting medals. 

As the games wore on — still unsuccess- 
fully for the Americans — Beattie seemed 
only to be collecting enemies. While Jean 
Saubcrt did smashingly well to win a 
silver and a bronze medal among the 
women, Beattie's critics insisted that the 
cute Oregon State coed would have won 
a gold if she had not been so tense and 
overtrained by her hard-driving coach. 
They then pointed to her shockingly 
poor 26th-place finish in the ladies’ 
downhill as proof of Beattie’s failure. 

Among the critics was Austria's Egon 
Zimmermann, who said, "One can't 
force oneself to win. I think the Ameri- 
cans arc defeating themselves." Another 
was Willy Schaeffler, the coach of the 
University of Denver. Beattie's leading 
college coaching rival. Schaeffler was 
quoted as saying (though he later denied 
the remark), “It's no use talking about 
winning gold medals if you don't have 


the results on hand to back up your 
confidence.” 

Worst of all, there was the Billy Marolt 
affair. The night he was told he would 
not race in the slalom, and thus had no 
more training worries, Billy — the nation- 
al downhill champion from Aspen, Colo. 
— made an unscheduled visit to the Inns- 
bruck jail. He was sensationally accused 
of car theft, drunkenness and resisting 
arrest— undoubtedly the juvenile delin- 
quents' combination title for the 1964 
Olympics. Austrian newspapers reacted 
with indignant shouts about the ill-man- 
nered hoodlum ski bums on the U.S. 
team. 

But Bob Beattie knew Billy Marolt a 
lot better than that. The pounding force 
within Beattie that earned him the nick- 
name “Tiger of Parliament," because of 
the seeding incidents, w'as quickly at 
work. Beattie, armed with a lot of facts, 
brought instant pressure upon the Au- 
strian tourist bureau by raising questions 
of police brutality. 

Marolt, a sensitive 20-year-old whose 
eyes tend to water at the slightest criti- 
cism from Beattie, had not stolen any- 
thing. He had downed two beers, with 
permission from the coach, since he was 
no longer competing in any Innsbruck 
events. Then Marolt had borrowed the 
Volkswagen bus of a ski-sw'eater manu- 
facturer, who had given him permission 
to drive it. But he had neglected to tell 
the chauffeur. That unhappy man pan- 
icked and called the cops. The actual 
charges finally brought against Marolt 
were that he had sworn at and struggled 
with the police — as most anyone else 
might have who had been dragged out 
by the feet rather than invited to step 
down from a vehicle. Marolt was out of 
jail the next day with a three-month sus- 
pended sentence, having no doubt slept 
on pillows softer than those in the Spar- 
tan Olympic Village. His coach, speak- 
ing for most Americans who observed 
the matter closely, was of two minds 
about the affair. “I regret it," said Beat- 
tic, “but I resent it, too.” 

If Bob Beattie had stopped at this point 
to list his woes, they would have in- 
cluded all of the personality clashes of 
the seeding meetings where he was com- 
mitted to fight for his boys; the wire- 
service reports that the American rac- 
ers were sullen and uncooperative with 
newsmen (actually the U.S. team held 
the only daily press conferences); Billy 
Marolt's overplayed escapade; and re- 


verberating remarks of his critics in re- 
lation to the multiplying failures on the 
slopes. 

Still, the evening before the men's 
slalom, the final Alpine event on the 
Innsbruck program, and the last U.S. hope 
to retrieve a dismal ski Olympics, Beat- 
tie was his old ex-football coach, go- 
go-go self. “We’re at the junction.” he 
said to the team. “If we don't get a 
medal tomorrow' we’re all failures and 
I’m the biggest. But I’ll tell you some- 
thing. We’re going to gel a medal be- 
cause you guys arc the best slalom skiers 
in the world." 

The next day at Lizum 30,000 spec- 
tators pressed together around the sla- 
lom finish and clung to the hill itself. 
They looked a little like a massive oil 
painting of human misery. But the peo- 
ple were delighted to be there. The only 
real misery was on the course set for the 
first slalom run, a brutally tight, steep 
descent with surprising ice patches, drops 
and turns and a tangled flush of gates at 
the finish. The difficulty of the course 
was apparent immediately. The first four 
racers lost balance and precious seconds 
or fell, among them America’s Chuck 
Ferries. When Chuck — the U.S. slalom 
champion — fell harder than the others, 
sliding out of the race, it looked as 
though Beattie was going to finish the 
Olympics flat on his own back. 

Then in the 10th starting position 
came 20-year-old Billy Kidd, a ski hero 
on the way in, and in the 12th spot 
Buddy Werner, that wonderful veteran 
who, sadly, was on his way out. Both 
got through the punishing first run with 
decent enough times, to rank sixth 
(Kidd) and eighth (Werner). Now for 
the first time in 10 days there was a real 
shred of hope. This hope was uncon- 
trollably if unsportingly displayed by the 
few U.S. spectators when France’s Fran- 
cois Bonlieu, the favorite, took a stun- 
ning spill and was out of the race. Two 
University of Colorado students waved 
a large banner that said, “Go U.S.A.,” 
and from other scattered spots in the 
crowd there were some un-Olympic — 
but unmistakably American — w'hoops 
of joy. 

Said Fred Casotti, the U.S. Alpine 
team manager: "1 guess if we can knock 
down enough of them, we can back into 
a medal.” Above all, he feared Austria's 
Pepi Sticgler, Karl Schranz and Gerhard 
Ncnning, who stood one, two, three aft- 
er their first runs. 
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At this moment, Jimmy Heuga. the 
24th starter, wove into view with an in- 
terval time that caused Austrians and 
French alike to gasp. Wiggling through 
the gates with all the finesse of the more 
experienced Austrians, Heuga, another 
of Beattie's promising 20-year-olds, post- 
ed the third best time. If he could do it 
again an hour later, no one would have 
to be knocked down. 

Between runs, Heuga, a constantly 
grinning youngster of Basque descent 
who deserves his reputation as the finest 
dancer in Colorado, asked Beattie if the 
second run did not require some caution. 
"You can’t go for a medal if you’re 
cautious," said Beattie. "We're going 
for a gold one.” Billy Kidd, free of the 
fever that had weakened him six days 
before in the giant slalom, was fed the 
same confidence. 

"Nothing,” said Beattie to a friend, 
perhaps trying to bolster his own con- 
fidence, “comes out of pressure but great- 
ness. That’s what we’ve told these kids 
all along, and that’s what we believe. 
What the hell. A young racer ought to 
try to win, or fall down the mountain 
anyhow.” 

Billy Kidd and Jimmy Heuga did not 
fall down the mountain. On the second 
run over a more open course, they skied 
better than any Americans had before. 
When the disbelieving throngs stared up 
at the IBM scoreboard, they saw that 
Kidd, a whirling figure in cap and gog- 
gles, and the bare-headed Heuga had 
clocked the second and third fastest 
times overall — and the U.S. had its first 
men's medals ever. Moreover. Kidd with 
a silver was but a bare .14 of a second 
away from the winner, Austria’s Pepi 
Stiegler. Heuga, with his bronze, was 
only .39 away. 

Equally worth celebrating — and cele- 
brate the Americans did when Bob Beat- 
tie skied down from the top of the run, 
shouting, waving his poles, literally 
aflame with pride and joy — was the fact 
that Kidd finished third in the unofficial 
Alpine combined standings. With a 16th 
in the downhill, a seventh in the giant 
slalom and second in the slalom, Kidd 
ranked closely behind Germany’s Lud- 
wig Leitner and Austria's Gerhard Nen- 
ning as the third best ski racer in the 
world. No American had ever done that, 
either. 

Buddy Werner, who raced well and 
finished eighth in the slalom to give 
America three in the top 10 — another 


THE SWEET TRIUMPH 



France's ski coach rejoiced in six medals. 


If vindication was sweet for Bob Beattie it 
was all the more so for Honore Bonnet, 
coach of the French ski team, who had 
struggled longer and attained at Innsbruck 
the greatest triumph in French skiing his- 
tory. In 1959, when the hotel keeper's son 
was asked to be coach, both Bonnet and 
the sport were flat on their backs — Bonnet 
from a spinal fracture suffered in an Alpine 
climbing accident, French skiing from a 
lack of initiative. 

Bonnet got to his feet thinking of a new 
route to Alpine supremacy, “/n my own 
little head," he says, "I developed a novel 
idea for my country. It was not so impor- 
tant what skiers did on their skis, I said, 
but rather what they did with their bodies 
before putting on those skis.” 

But first Bonnet had to find some skiers. 
Ruthlessly and, he admits, somewhat un- 
gallantly, he got rid of every girl over 22 
on the French learn as “too old for this” 
and also banished every girl with feminine 
padding on her hips. "To see such a girl 
walk down the street is undeniably satis- 
fying," he says, "but to sec her on com- 
petitive skis is a disappointment. I was 
obliged to select my girls on the basis of 
how much they resembled boys, for only 
these slim-hipped creatures can wiggle 
through a slalom gate successfully.” 

As for the boys. Bonnet applied another 
criterion: maturity. “A man simply docs 
not have sufficient strength to be excel- 
lent until he is well into manhood," says 
Bonnet. “Beyond all that," says Bonnet, 
"they all must be ready to stand up under 
the exertions of skiing. Where the Ameri- 
cans have two or three men who can do 
this, I have eight. Where the Americans 
have one girl, Jean Saubcrt. I have four." 


OF ’NAPOLEON’ BONNET 

Last fall Bonnet assembled his hiplcss 
girls and old men at a seaside resort on 
the Mediterranean and got busy on their 
bodies. “We began by swimming and 
walking the beach," he says. "Gradually, 
we got into other sports— jumping on a 
springboard, volleyball, and then soccer. 
But the most important exercise was walk- 
ing down mountains. After the coast we 
went to Chamonix, where I live, and chose 
the steepest routes we could find to walk 
down. Every muscle used in skiing is also 
used in a downhill hike." 

It was November before Bonnet’s team 
of six girls and eight boys put on their skis. 
"We are the proprietors of the egg posi- 
tion, we French, but beyond that little 
distinction there is nothing mysterious 
about our technique," he says. "/ only tell 
my skiers to ski the way that is natural to 
them: that if it works, to use it. What can 
you learn from a system based on theory? 
Well, of course, nothing valuable can be 
learned that way, even if the newspapers 
and my other informed critics say it can. 

“Skiing is the most damnable sport, be- 
cause nothing is ever the same. The wax, 
the temperature, the condition of the 
snow, the line of descent, the bumps — 
everything is always in a different rela- 
tionship. For that reason, the skier must 
always be changing, always able to cope 
with conditions naturally and not artifi- 
cially." 

As the world knows. Bonnet's naturals 
won three gold and three silver medals in 
the Games, and skiers from all over com- 
menced calling Bonnet the Napoleon of 
their sport. “That can only be," says Bon- 
net deprecatingly, "because I am not so 
tall and comb my hair to the front." 

"Bonnet is formidable says Christine 
Goitschel, giving the word all of its French 
flavor of magnificence. "We fear him a 
little and adore him a lot, as we might our 
fathers. When they criticize him in the 
papers we become furious." But his for- 
midability is not iron-clad. “When we 
cry," says another of his girls, Cecilc 
Prince, "he is like all men — completely 
helpless." 

What the French fear is that they may 
be helpless to dissuade the strong-minded 
Bonnet from his latest idea— to quit as 
coach. "I want to go back to the moun- 
tains again and be a guide," he says, “for 
only there am I truly happy. I am quite 
tired of the old-fashioned and the stub- 
born cutting away at my feet, saying I do 
not know my job, that I do not teach tech- 
nique enough. If I had done badly here, 1 
would not have thought of leaving. But 
no, my skiers did well enough, and I leave 
15 back in France able to win next time." 

—Huston Horn 
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first for the U.S.— had been hugging 
Kidd while they wailed for Heuga. 

"This is the greatest day in our ski 
history," said Bud. "For a lot of years 
I was the only guy. but now we've got 
these two and we'll get a bunch more." 
Jimmy Heuga, completing his bronze 
run. had not really stopped before Wer- 
ner dashed across the snow to cmbrt.cc 
him. As moments of delirium go in 
American sports, this was one of the 
most moving. 

"They’re the touchdown twins," said 
Bob Beattie of his two young racers w ho 
had erased years of frustration, weeks of 
bitterness and days of embarrassment. 

And then the crisis-prone Americans 
had another one: they could not some- 
how get their hands on some first-rate 
celebratory champagne. They had to 
make do with terrible-tasting stuff that 
had accrued to them at a pre-Innsbruck 
race. Chuck Ferries saved the day by 
mixing it in a punchbowl with ice cream. 
For Beattie the celebration was brief, l ie 
was thinking back. 

"I don't know whether we went about 
it the right way," Beattie said. "But we 
succeeded. We proved that we are the 
third-best Alpine nation in the world 
and that wc are capable of being the best. 
We won the battle of the seedings because 
my kids gave me a lot to yell about. The 
fact that wc were able to start three in 
the first seeding of the slalom gave us the 
shot wc wanted. We talked a lot about 
winning. Wc said wc thought only in 
terms of winning. But we didn't say we 
had a right to win." 

Beattie continued. "When wc got off 
the plane 2‘/z months ago, the seeding 
problem turned everything into a mad- 
house. If we had failed at Val d'lserc. wc 
could have gone home. That was the big- 
gest race of all for us, and Buddy w in- 
ning the slalom there made everybody 
take notice. We trained hard early be- 
cause we had to win early. I hope all 
Americans realize that every time these 
kids went on the mountain they had to 
prove their country.” 

Proving the U.S. is something Beattie 
seems to want to do as a full-time occu- 
pation. “Our success will come in ski rac- 
ing if we can develop North America. 
Why isn't it belter to have 300 or 400 
young people competing in our country 


His skis tautiy parallel. Tahoe's Jim Heuga 
threads his way through gates of slalom course. 
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rhan to bring four or five bo.vs over to 
Europe to race? Most of our kids go to 
school anyhow. They couldn't go to 
Europe, and they shouldn’t, because we 
trained at home last year and we proved 
it could be done.” 

"Our way of life is the best in the 
world, and it's good enough to make us 
the best ski nation. If it isn't, we should 
only be as good as our society allows. I 
think ours allows us to be the best. But in 
the future we have to go about it differ- 
ently. This was one way. But we can do 
a lot more." 

And. indeed, it seemed necessary that 
more be done. While the American men 
got a silver and a bronze at Innsbruck, 
the gold medals were still ahead of them. 
In the overall Alpine medal count. Aus- 
tria's seven and France’s six were safely 
ahead of the four that America so richly 
could be proud of. 

Rupert Zimmerebner, the chief of mis- 
sion of the Austrian team and Beattie's 
sternest competitor in the seeding de- 
bates. reacted coolly to the American 
surprises. Said the Austrian: "The sla- 
lom was what they had trained for most- 
ly. On the other side, however, one knows 
that the slalom is usually dominated by 
chance. In the downhill and giant sla- 
lom. it is not chance that prevails but 
good technique and courage. In the 
downhill America has but one prospect 

Ni Orsi. It would be nonsense to say 
that we arc afraid of them." 

Beattie shot back: "That Zimmereb- 
ner. isn't he beautiful?" Well, as a mat- 
ter of fact, at the conclusion of the 
Olympics nothing was very beautiful in- 
side Austrian skiing. And if Zimmer- 
ebner could have heard the departing 
words of his own racers, he would surely 
have experienced the surprise that Beat- 
tic and his American youngsters had 
been unable to give him. 

"We don’t have a real coach like 
Beattie or Honore Bonnet," said Ger- 
hard Ncnning. "Ernst Oberuigner is in- 
capable. He is a director and not a coach. 
He never trains with us. We are left to 
ourselves. The ski manufacturers like 
Kiistlc and Kncissl do something. They 
send us to a summer training camp in 
the glaciers every year, We will have a 
new coach next spring. I think it will be 
Pcpi Stiegler. who would be perfect." 

Egon Zimmermann agreed that Stieg- 
ler should be the new Austrian coach. 
He said. "The fact that Stiegler nearly 
didn’t make the slalom team and I didn't 


make it shows you clearly that there is 
something wrong in our management. I 
believe that we have the best skiers and 
the Americans and French have the best 
coaches. I don't think the Americans w ill 
have caught up with us by 1966. but in 
1968 they could be strong. It all depends 
on whether they can find more young tal- 
ents like Hcuga and Kidd." 

It may also depend on the willing- 
ness of the U.S. Ski Association and 
those who give money to support it to 
adopt the measures that Bob Beattie 
feels will greatly strengthen America's 
skiing effort. Some of them arc: expand 
and refine permanent training camps at 
Aspen. Colo.. Stowe. Vt. and Crystal 
Mountain, Wash.: organize American 
races more properly with sensible sched- 
uling that takes advantage of high 
school and college vacations; hire re- 
tiring champions like Buddy Werner, 
Chuck Ferries and Gordy Eaton to w ork 
with young racers; promote clinics that 
include training films and are available 


to the smallest groups; obtain profes- 
sional help in raising funds instead of 
placing so heavy a burden on hard-work- 
ing volunteers: bring the best racers from 
Europe to America for serious competi- 
tion ("they want to come"): build up 
skiing programs in colleges where those 
programs are lagging; put 40 boys on a 
national team and "train the devil" out 
of them: improve the downhill runs in 
America, making them more rugged, 
and prepare more of them; and. finally, 
create within the U.S. Ski Association a 
special office for a strong-willed man to 
"carry the ball" and see that these elab- 
orate plans are undertaken. 

Might that man be Bob Beattie? 

"I don't know if I*ni allowed back in 
the country. Anyhow, it's always a big 
secret what the Ski Association wants to 
do. But." Beattie said with an unsecrct 
smile of satisfaction, "there were a few 
of us who enjoyed seeing those tw o boys 
gel their medals more than anything 
we've ever done." 



A BASHFUL BARBER AND A WORLDLY KID FROM SMOKE RISE 

by HUSTON HORN 


I n America’s elation at the glamorous, 
I lth-hour successes by Billy Kidd and 
Jimmy Heuga in the men’s slalom last 
Saturday, everyone almost forgot two 
earlier triumphs by a pair of young U.S. 
skaters. That was unfortunate, because 
this pair — a speed-skating barber from 
Michigan and a pampered 14-ycar-old 
figure skater front New Jersey— had al- 
ready insured that the nation's men 
would not go home from the Winter 
Olympics empty-handed. 

On the morning of February 4 the 
Olympics were more than halfway over, 
and the U.S. seemed headed straight for 
its first gold-medal shutout in Winter 
Games history. Then along came Rich- 
ard Terrance McDermott of Essexville, 
Mich. Most Americans had never heard 
of Terry McDermott— or of Essexville— 
and many knew precious little about his 
specially, 500-mcter speed skating. Bui 
Terry, wearing a pair of skates borrowed 
from his coach, won a gold medal in the 


event. Terry tried his best to live up to 
the role of a celebrity, but that is simply 
not his long suit. When someone asked 
him what next, he stood there, pigeon- 
toed, and said he only wanted to get 
back to the girl he married four months 
ago but, because of training, he has not 
seen in almost two. 

Going home presented other pleasures 
to Terry, who says his true love is cutting 
people's hair, a pleasure he indulges at 
his uncle’s neighborhood barber shop in 
Bay City, not very far from Essexville 
(McDermott looks a lot like Perry 
Como, but perhaps all young barbers 
do). Terry has been cutting hair (at 
SI. 75 a head) for a year now and stands 
behind the last chair in a shop with four. 
His wife works in the bank that holds 
the mortgage on their new home. 

Terry, who is 23, started to speed- 
skate as a youth because his sister mar- 
ried a guy who did. Training and racing 
sporadically, as his limited means per- 



Getting advice from Mom. Figure Skater Scotty Alien rests in dressing room before win- 
ning his bronze medal. At 14. Allen was youngest ever to win a Winter Olympics prize. 


mitted, he kept an eye on the Olympics. 
He made the team, almost unnoticed. 

Innsbruck was rather warm the day 
before he was to race, and the ice on the 
outdoor rink had turned soft. Terry's 
coach, Leo Freisinger, had two choices: 
put Terry in the first starting group, 
when he knew the ice would be hard and 
fast, or pul him in the second group, 
when he knew Terry’s adrenalin would 
be flowing. ’’The risk of putting him in 
the first group," said Freisinger, “was 
that he might draw an early starting 
number. Terry needs pressure, he needs 
someone to beat. The risk in waiting 
was that the ice might soften." 

Freisinger crossed his fingers and put 
Terry in the second group. Sure enough, 
Terry's biggest rival for the gold medal, 
Russia's Evgeni Grishin, did poorly go- 
ing off early, and clouds hung heavy 
overhead. “J think we've got us some 
gold hardware,” Freisinger told Terry, 
and Terry went out and proved him right 
with an Olympic record sprint of 40.1 
seconds. Grishin, twice a gold medalist, 
was clocked at 40.6 and admitted that he 
had been beaten by a better man. When 
Terry heard that, he just blushed and 
couldn't think of a thing to say. 

Bashfulncss is never the problem of 
Scott Ethan Allen, who turned 15 two 
days after winning his Olympic medal. 
A worldly, self-possessed little boy, 
Scotty is as voluble as Cassius Clay, 
and he and his entourage of six sup- 
porters hit the town like an independ- 
ent Olympic committee. 

Scotty figure-skates— which is quite 
right for him because his mother, Sonja 
Fuhrman, was once Sweden’s figure- 
skating champion. When she was little, 
Mrs. Allen used to bite her nails in awe 
while watching her idol, Sonja Henic, 
and now she worries a lot about Scotty 
— whether he is cold, whether he is 
tired, whether he is nervous, whether, 
heaven forbid, he is running a tempera- 
ture. Just in case that should happen, a 
doctor and a nurse were members of 
Scotty's ground crew. 

Home for Scotty is Smoke Rise. N.J., 
an exurb of manicured lawns with a 
private lake where no house, Mrs. Allen 
says, costs less than S50.000. Scotty 
sails a Sailfish on the lake sometimes, 
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and Frank Allen, his father, manufac- 
tures electronic timing devices in Par- 
sippany, N.J. Scotty has a white tele- 
phone on his bedroom desk which, like 
the rest of the furniture, comes from 
one of New York's more expensive 
shops, Georg Jensen's. 

"I'm just an average guy,” he says, 
“except I skate." Scotty started skating 
on double-runners when he was 14 
months old and now gets up at day- 
break to skate on single-runners at 
Madison Square Garden. He gets to 
school at noon, and gets out at 3. Then 
tutors come to his house and fill in the 
blanks. Scotty has lots of curly hair, 
a middle-range voice, a downy mus- 
tache and a fair amount of zeal. 

While waiting for the men's free- 
skating finals to begin (he had placed 
fourth in the compulsory figures a few 
days before). Scotty napped serenely in 
his dressing room at the ice stadium in 
Innsbruck while his mother frantically 
roamed the halls on three-inch stiletto 
heels. “Why should Scotty be worried?" 
said his coach, Fritz Dietl. "Let s face 
it, he's brainwashed. He's not thinking 
about winning, he's wondering who's 
going to be second." 

When it was his time, Scotty went 
out onto the ice and gave the audience 
a few free warmup leaps and spins, and 
waved and grinned to the crowd like 
the politician he is. He then skated very 
well indeed and did not fall. When he 
slipped a little, he gave everyone the 
big grin again, and they ate it up. 

From the sidelines, Mrs. Allen pound- 
ed on an usher and shouted, “Thatsa 
boy," and "Nice going,” and that sort 
of thing. When Scotty was through, he 
was rushed immediately to an ABC-TV 
camera. There was the perfect lipstick 
image of a kiss on his left temple. 

Scotty got a bronze medal that night 
and became the youngest competitor 
ever to place in the top three at a 
Winter Olympics. The French favorite, 
Alain Calmat, got the silver and Ger- 
many's Manfred Schnelldorfer the gold. 
"Boy, oh boy,” said Mrs. Allen. "I'm 
very happy and proud," said Scott 
Ethan Allen's father, who had not said 
much until then, and his eyes began to 
brim. end 


Awed by success, skating barber Terry Mc- 
Dermott fondles the only U.S. gold medal. 



A ROUGH RACE FOR SAM’S SAKE 


S am Griffith, who drove fast motor- 
boats for a living, would have pre- 
ferred to die at the wheel slamming 
through a wind-riven sea at 50 mph. In- 
stead it was the sad fate of the man who 
practically invented offshore motorboat 
racing as chief "test pilot" for Boatbuild- 
er Dick Bertram to die last year in bed. 
To honor his memory, the sponsors of the 
Sam Griffith Memorial scheduled a race 
for a time when, with any luck at all, 
wind and wave would combine to torture 
every boat and every driver to the limit 
of their endurance. How well they suc- 
ceeded can be seen below and at right. 
As the 15 hardy entries warmed up their 
engines in Miami harbor for the gruel- 
ing 143-mile run out to sea and back, 
the winter weather proved so coopera- 
tive that two of the husky cruising boats 


assigned to mark the course refused to 
stay out in it. 

Rain and wind tore at the coastline, 
and the sea beyond Miami's Govern- 
ment Cut was an ugly, churning caldron. 
It battered and tossed the boats head- 
ing into it so brutally that only four 
of them survived to the second mark. 
Bimini. Fuzzy Furlong at the wheel of his 
3 1 -foot Prowler piled into three short, 
steep seas that tore his engines right off 
their mounts. A piece of floating debris 
pierced the bottom of Jim Breuil's Enter- 
prise like a harpoon and sent him rush- 
ing for the nearest beach. Jack Manson's 
36-fool Allied Marine X 12 seemed at 
first Jess bothered by the seas than the 
other boats, but before reaching Bimini 
her compass tore loose, her clutch gave 
out and she limped dismally into port. 


Two women, the mother-daughter team 
of Gail and Rene Jacoby, gave promise 
for a while of outlasting the men until 
their fuel tanks began to go adrift and 
a sudden chill bree/e where the scat of 
Rene's pants used to be gave evidence of 
even more desperate trouble. 

The winner at last and one of the only 
three to finish was Griffith's old boss. 
Bertram, in his newest Moppic. Mop- 
pie's bad luck was all accounted for two 
weeks before the race began when a truck 
carrying her two huge, newly tuned 
400-hp diesel engines was stolen from a 
motel parking lot. They were recovered 
and reassembled just in time to carry 
Lucky Moppic to victory in an off- 
shore race as rough as any suicidal old 
Sam Griffith could have hoped for. 

—Hugh Whai i 
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In the first part of a charac- 
teristically tortured sequence. 
John Raulerson's 30- footer. 
Ram Rod, takes off at 30 mph 
from the steep slope of an 
oncoming wave to become as 
airborne as any ski jumper. 


Ram Rod stands motionless 
on her tail for a moment like 
a hooked marlin, then, with a 
thud that can dislodge one's 
kidneys or tear an engine off 
its moorings, she slams down 
in an explosion of white water. 









’I've slowed down," says the new. genial Adolph Rupp as he reflects on 700 victories. But he still feels winning is the purpose of basketball. 


THE URBANE BARON 
CONCOCTS 
ANOTHER SURPRISE 

The iron discipline is gone, but Rupp has made his Katzenjammer 
Kids a strong contender for one more title by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


A mong the less recognized but most 
, unstinting of the sportswr iters of 
Lexington. Ky. is Nancy Meade, who 
writes by hand under the auspices of Me- 
lissa Fagan's Red Flash News, Grade 4, 
Sayre School. In her editorial last week. 
Miss Meade pointed out that she was 
“born here in Lexington and grew up to 
be one of the biggest fans there ever was 
and ever will be." Miss Meade said she 
had tried to cover a recent University 
of Kentucky basketball game by radio 
but was unable to complete the job be- 
cause she fell asleep. “When I woke up 
the first thing I did was 1 got the paper, 
turned to the sports page and looked. 
We won! We won!" Furthermore, wrote 
Miss Meade, "I hope all Coach Rupp's 
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fans think he is such a wonderful coach 
and has such a wonderful team as I do.” 
In closing, she said that her aim in life 
—presumably after she outgrows sports- 
writing — is to be a cheerleader for the 
Wildcats “if Coach Rupp is still here." 

By every recognizable sign. Coach 
Adolph Rupp, “the Baron” to Ken- 
tuckians, was very much still here last 
week, and Miss Meade and objective 
local editorialists like her were enjoying 
some of the familiarity that has bred 
content in that part of the country ever 
since Rupp came to coach 34 years ago: 
Kentucky was up on top of the South- 
eastern Conference. Rupp’s 700th vic- 
tory as a coach — achieved over Georgia, 
103-83, at Athens — was so thoroughly 
toasted that you would have thought he 
had won all 700 singlehanded. 

What one formerly happy rival coach 
called “that very extinguished look” of 
Rupp's 1963 team, the one that gave 
him his worst record (16 victories, nine 
defeats), has become the look of the 
legendary Kentucky teams of Hagan 
and Ramsey, Groza and Beard — and 
that is a murderous look. On Saturday, 
Kentucky played one of its poorer 
games of the year and still overwhelmed 
Mississippi 102-59, for No. 701. It was 
beginning to look like the 1958 NCAA 
champions, whom Rupp also coached 
from obscurity to a title. 

But the signs that many Kentucky 
people do not find familiar at all have 
to do with Rupp himself. He has quit 
yelling at referees — on a sustained basis 
— and has not sharpened his teeth on a 
sportswriter for years. Those he has no 
use for he simply ignores. He has dele- 
gated more and more authority to his 
capable assistant coach, Harry Lancas- 
ter. He has become more tolerant of his 
players, even taking a shine to the cur- 
rent cutup sophomore hotshots he calls 
“the Katzenjammer Kids.” 

Rupp no longer watches over the 
team’s dietary habits with an iron calo- 
rie-counter, and for the first time the 
players do not cluster together like in- 
terns in the same dormitory. On the 
court he has allowed more offensive free- 
lancing than ever before. On defense, at 
Lancaster's urging, he has incorporated 
a zone: he once vowed never to do such 
a thing, because he thought zone de- 
fenses dulled the game. He gets around 
this one by calling it a “point” defense 
or, tongue-in-jowl, “a transitional shift- 
ing man-to-man with a hyperbolic 
paraboloid.” 


The word most often used to describe 
Rupp now is “mellowed.” It is a bad 
word, because it connotes a softening of 
convictions. He still very strongly be- 
lieves that there is no greater foolishness 
than the foolish idea that it does not 
matter whether you win or lose but how 
you play the game. He says, “How 
would you like your surgeon to tell you, 
‘It doesn’t matter whether you live or 
die, it’s how I make the cut.’ ” Rupp talks 
and lives in terms of won and lost, and 
nothing has changed that. But he is also 
62 years old now, his blood pressure is 
way up and he tries to take it easy. He 
has made sound investments — in Here- 
ford cattle, in tobacco — and he is known 
for his frugality. Intimates say he is 
worth three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, and he speaks of retirement at 65 as 
though it could happen even to him. 

“But I like this work,” he said the 
other day in his olTice. “I’d like to stay 
as long as I can be of useful service to 
the university.” 

He put his feet up on the desk (“bet- 
ter for the blood pressure, you know") 
and locked his hands behind his head. 
“There's no question about it. I've 
slowed dow n. A lot of things don’t wor- 
ry me, don't irritate me like they used 
to. I’m not out to conquer the world 
anymore. Just to win all the basketball 
games my team plays. 

“You wonder sometimes where you 
might have wound up if you’d done this 
thing or that," he said. “1 had oppor- 
tunities to go into public relations years 
ago, and one company wanted me to 
go to South America. But it’s not what 
you have done or would have done that 
matters, it’s what you want to do. Now, 
tonight we play Ole Miss. It’s exactly 
the same for me as it was 836 games 
ago. It’s a challenge, and I want to win 
this one just as bad as the first. I know 
there’ll be 12,000 people there to see it. 
And I know why they'll be there. They 
expect us to win.” 

Space is at a premium on Rupp’s clut- 
tered office walls. Pictures show him at 
friendly grips with Happy Chandler,. Lily 
Pons, Harry Truman, Marilyn Maxwell, 
Bob Hope. He says he was never out to 
win any popularity contests, and he has 
not won many, but 12,000 people at 
every Kentucky game would rather shake 
his hand than the President's, and those 
who know him more than superficially 
are devoted to him. 

Chandler, the former Kentucky gov- 
ernor and commissioner of baseball, has 


been his close friend for 25 years and is 
a dressing room regular. Harry Lancaster 
has turned down a number of offers to 
go elsewhere as a head coach. He has 
been Rupp's assistant since 1946 and is 
his likely successor, if there is ever to be 
one. Lancaster is probably the highest- 
paid assistant basketball coach in the 
business, for no better reason than the 
fact that Rupp, at SI 8.500 a year, is the 
highest-paid head coach. Rupp is a cov- 
etous, pridefu! man where his success is 
concerned, but he readily credits Lan- 
caster for beating him down on the zone 
defense — “though it’s not really a zone,” 
he insists. 

The troubles that Rupp has had have 
come from his being misunderstood — 
and understood. He has been bellicose 
and is always unnervingly candid. Char- 
acteristically, he gets in the last word. 
“One of those eastern writers is trying 
to get people to believe the only reason 
I win is because I’m an s.o.b.,” he said 
once. “But I know a lot of losers who 
are s.o.b.s, so that's not the answer.” 

For years he goaded and chafed every 
Southeastern Conference team that did 
not give his team a decent contest, and 
now the league he once called a laugh- 
ingstock is tough and respected, and he 
is battling for his life almost every game. 
He is proud of it. “Basketball is a good 
product and ought to be played that 
way,” he says. “I believe in preaching the 
gospel.” An opponent of those “silly 
people” at some SEC schools who “hide 
behind segregation,” Rupp is not far 
away from setting another precedent by 
signing a Negro to a Kentucky scholar- 
ship. The reason is, to Rupp, the best 
possible reason : the Negro is an outstand- 
ing college prospect. 

The Rupp discipline is not as unbend- 
ing as it once was. “You should have seen 
him passing out extra sandw-iches and 
dishing up extra cake the night w'e beat 
Georgia for No. 700,” says one incredu- 
lous Kentucky man. But it still beats 
anything this side of the military acade- 
mies. It is a no-nonsense regimentation 
that Kentucky players undergo, but the 
word was out long ago and they come 
expecting it. “I played in high school 
for Cliff Barker,” says Cotton Nash, 
Rupp’s current All-America, “and Cliff 
played for Adolph, also. I knew what 
to expect. If you want to play for the 
Yankees you play the Yankee way.” 

Nash, excellent as a sophomore, was 
part of a general team breakdown last 
year, and Rupp’s plans for big success 

continued on page 52 
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DAWN KEEPS CHURNING ALONG 



I t has been nearly eight years since 
Australia's swimmers played host at 
the 1956 Olympic Games in Melbourne 
and celebrated the fact by giving their 
guests a sound thrashing. The Olympic 
pool in Melbourne where the thrashing 
was meted out does not today stand as 
an empty reminder of the past. In Aus- 
tralia, pools arc for swimming, and the 
big pool in Melbourne is busier than 
ever. Knots of attentive mothers huddle 
in the first rows of the vast auditorium, 
watching as their children, ages 6 to 19, 
swim endless hours and countless miles 
up and down the pool in quest of the 
form and speed that will win state ti- 
tles, national titles and, hopefully, even- 
tual Olympic medals. Like ice-skating 
mothers and horse-show mothers, the 


swimming mother is a fanatic, an awe- 
some combination of drill sergeant and 
drama critic. 

At about 11:30 in the morning and 
again toward the end of the afternoon, 
six or seven days a week, the Olympic 
pool receives a different sort of visitor. 
She arrives alone, carrying a well-used 
traveling bag, and as she walks to the 
ladies’ dressing room she nods and chats 
with the youngsters awaiting their turn 
on the starting blocks. She also looks 
up with complete scorn at the mothers 
sitting above her. In five minutes she 
reappears at poolside in a blue-and- 
white skintight bathing suit over which 
she has draped a bright-red towel. When 
she has found a vacant lane, she puts 
the towel aside and stands at the water’s 


edge, all 149 pounds and 5 feet 8*/i inches 
of her. Her name is Dawn Fraser, and 
she is the greatest woman swimmer in 
history. 

Modern competitive swimming is a 
demanding, almost ascetic sport in w hich 
stars shine at 14 and fade at 18. Dawn 
Fraser is called Granny by Australian 
swimmers and officials, for back in the 
1956 Olympics, when Australia showed 
the world how to swim. Dawn Fraser, 
at 19, was the oldest of the Australian 
world-beaters. Now, at 26, she is still 
unbeatable, a lone campaigner out to 
prove to the world — and to herself — 
that what a swimmer can do in her teens 
she can do even better later on. 

At the moment nobody is even close 
to doing better than Dawn. In two 


At 26, an age when her contemporaries have long since retired, Australia's Dawn Fraser, the best woman 
swimmer in history, has her eye on the Tokyo Olympics and more gold medals by WHITNEY TOWER 



Olympic Games and two British Empire 
Games she has collected an awesome 
total of nine gold and six silver medals. 
At present she is the holder of four 
world freestyle records, at 100 meters. 
110 yards. 200 meters and 220 yards. 
She is the only woman ever to win the 
100-mctcr sprint in two Olympics, and 
the first and only woman to break 60 
seconds at that distance. No girl in the 
world has come within 1.8 seconds of 
her amazing world mark of 59.5. 

Today Dawn Fraser is in the final 
stages of training for the Australian na- 
tionals. February 27 to March 1 in Syd- 
ney, and the next objective is, of course, 
the Tokyo Olympics this fall. Nobody 
in his right mind will be belling against 
Dawn Fraser in Tokyo, and Dawn her- 


self is already thinking about the possi- 
bilities of trying for a medal at Mexico 
City in 1968. when she will be 30 years 
old. As she sits at poolside brushing 
back her soaking sandy hair, she sports 
an almost constant smile. "It wouldn't 
be impossible, you know, to win a swim- 
ming medal at 30,’’ she says. "In the 
1956 Olympics a German girl of 31 
with three kids won the breaststroke. 
Thank goodness for me she was a breast- 
strokcr. not a frccstyler.” 

Dawn is unmarried and has no par- 
ticular serious boy friend. She trains be- 
cause she wants to train, but this does 
not preclude having fun. She often goes 
out three or four nights a week, dancing 
the stomp and the twist, having a Mar- 
tini before supper and as many as five or 


six beers at a party (sometimes she pre- 
fers a lime soda). In the morning, if she 
doesn't feel like it. she'll skip swimming. 
If she does feel like it, she'll hustle off to 
the Olympic pool, and there, because she 
can’t get proper competition from any 
of the other girls in Melbourne, she'll 
spend an hour beating Australia's best 
junior boys in a series of 55-yard sprints. 
Dawn’s greatness, while obviously the 
result of natural ability, is, according to 
her, just as much the result of her own 
refreshing philosophy on both training 
and competition. "I probably have a 
different mental approach to swimming 
than most people," she says. "I actually 
enjoy training most of the time. When 
I don't want to train, I don't. If it comes, 
it comes, and I don't force myself. Nine 

continued 
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years ago, when I started swimming se- 
riously, 1 did absolutely everything my 
coach, Harry Gallagher, told me to, but 
then two years ago I began using my 
own judgment more and more, and we 
both feel that this arrangement is better. 
In other words, our relationship is not 
that of coach and pupil but more like 
that of brother and sister.” 

Dawn Fraser has never suffered the 
lot of so many young swimmers today 
who are driven relentlessly by overcager 
parents. "Many of our girls, like many of 
yours in the States,” Dawn concludes, 
‘‘start competition at 9 and 10, and when 


they lose interest at 15 or 16 it's often 
because they are driven too hard. I've 
always believed that the desire must come 
from within, not as the result of being 
driven. I wouldn't want my parents com- 
ing to the pool to watch me and to be 
prodding me all the time. 1 should hate 
that.” 

At the age of 5 the young Dawn 
learned to swim in her native Sydney, 
where her father, Kenneth Fraser, had a 
poor-paying job as a shipwright. Mr. 
Fraser had come to Australia with a vis- 
iting Scottish soccer team and stayed on 
to get married and sire eight children. 


Dawn, the youngest of four daughters, 
was the last of the eight. "My father was 
interested in sports but didn't care much 
about swimming one way or the other, 
even up to the time he died tw'o years 
ago,” Dawn related recently. "My moth- 
er is just a good mother who said to me 
when I was 14, ‘If you want to swim you 
go get yourself to the top.’ ” 

The top seemed out of the question 
for Dawn. For many years she swam 
more for play and pleasure than for any 
serious purpose. Her parents were poor 
and often sick. Dawn spent most of her 
childhood staying home to help with the 
housework. Her brothers all played foot- 
ball, and it was they, rather than her 
parents, who urged her to take up swim- 
ming seriously. Dawn first came to the 
attention of Coach Gallagher in Syd- 
ney’s Drummoyne Pool when she was 
14. Three years later, in February of 
1 956, she had her first world record, when 
she beat a 20-year-old mark by swim- 
ming the 100 meters in 1 :04.5. That start- 
ed an almost endless procession of rec- 
ords in national championships as well 
as in the Melbourne and Rome Olym- 
pics and the Empire Games in Cardiff 
and Perth. 

For all her poise. Dawn Fraser admits 
to being so nervous and tense at times 
that she can become as forgetful as a 
novice. "At a meet in Sydney a few years 
ago," she recalls, "I was peeling off my 
gym suit when an official put up his hand 
in front of me. ‘Don't lift that jacket 
any higher,' he said, ‘you've forgotten 
your bathing suit.* I looked down and 
sure enough he was right. I had no swim 
suit on. Another time I was thinking so 
much about a race that w'hen 1 got on 
the starters' block I looked down to see 
that I still had my socks on.” 

Although she is basically a good- 
natured girl. Dawn has managed to get 
into occasional trouble with Australian 
swimming officials and the press. The 
most publicized event of her career came 
about during the I960 Rome Olympics 
when she was banned from the team — 
reportedly for slapping a teammate. Ac- 
cording to Dawn, the ban was the result 
of what shesays is typical Australian inef- 
ficiency in team organization. "The 
morning after I won the 100 meters I 
went into Rome to do some shopping," 
she says. "I knew the 400-mcter relay was 
on that day, but I had been told I wasn't 
to swim on our team. When I came back 
and was just sitting down to lunch in the 

continued 
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Olympic Village they came to tell me the 
relay was in 45 minutes and I was to 
swim. Well. I wasn't prepared to swim 
and didn't. For that they banned me. I 
realize now I was probably wrong, but at 
the time I thought I was right and they 
were wrong in not being better organized. 
As far as the slapping story is concerned, 
it is a completely false report. I never 
slapped a teammate. This story is the 
result of an exaggeration of a rather mi- 
nor incident in Rome. We were having 
a swimming team meeting and during it 
two of our younger girls were swearing 
in front of the coach. 1 picked up a 
pillow and tossed it at them for mucking 
things up. Out of that incident came the 
story that I had slapped one of them, 
it is untrue.” 

Today Dawn Fraser lives in her own 
small apartment in the Melbourne sub- 
urb of Clayton. Some time ago she quit 
her job as a trainee buyer for a depart- 
ment store because she wasn't promoted 
fast enough to suit her. She promptly 
went to work as public-relations director 
for Squashway Proprietory Limited, a 
general recreation center which has 
squash courts, trampolines, a gymnasi- 
um and a swimming pool. Dawn helps 
organize groups of youngsters from 8-16 
for instruction in many sports, swim- 
ming included, but to protect her own 
amateur standing she does none of the 
teaching herself. 

A rugged routine 

Dawn spends nearly three hours a day 
in training, and it is not a patsy routine. 
It is, indeed, twice as much as cither of 
the world-famous swimming Tarzans, 
Johnny Weissmuller and Buster Crabbe, 
did in their heyday. 

The midday workout for Dawn and 
the members of Coach Gallagher's swim 
club begins with a slow, easy warmup. 
As they swim gracefully up and down 
the length of the pool. Gallagher paces 
along the sidelines, watching closely and 
pointing out minor defects in his swim- 
mers’ techniques. As Dawn was warming 
up one day recently, Gallagher waved a 
hand in her direction. "She has just 
about perfect style," he said. "Oh, occa- 
sionally I detect some difficulty with her 
shoulders and elbows in the water, but 
that’s all.” 

On this day, after she had loosened up. 
Dawn began a series of 55-yard sprints 
at three-quarter speed. Swimming with 
her were several eager young boys who 


kept egging her on by passing her. Final- 
ly Dawn accepted the challenge and tore 
off one 55-yard dash in 28.7 seconds, 
leaving the young boys gasping in her 
wake. "She could have beaten any wom- 
an in the world just then," Gallagher 
said with pride, "and she was only us- 
ing 90% effort." 

Following the sprints. Dawn practiced 
racing turns and push-offs for the rest 
of the morning. That, as Dawn put it. 
concluded the "easy basic work.” It 
is not until the afternoon session that 
she really gets down to business. First 
she zips through a scries of 16 55-yard 
sprints at an average speed of 38 seconds 
each. Then she does 16 more, kicking 
only. She finishes up by swimming half 
a mile in leisurely fashion. When this is 
over, she returns home, perhaps to get 
ready for a date. 

Though her training habits may seem 
happy-go-lucky. Dawn Fraser goes about 
the business of swimming w ith a fierce 
intensity, and chances are all the lime 
sodas in Australia will not keep her away 
from Tokyo and the Olympics this fall. 
She regards the 18-year-old American 
Robyn Johnson, and Sweden's Ann Hag- 
berg, 16, as her major competition but 
there is little doubt in her mind that she 
will win at least one gold medal. "The 
100 meters is definitely my goal,” she 
says. "I’ll try out for the 400 meters too, 
and they may want to use me in the re- 
lay, but a victory in the 100 is what I 
really want. After that, who knows? I 
may retire if I get tired of it all, but then 
again, if I feel I can still improve. I might 
point toward the Empire Games of 1966 
and even the 1968 Olympics." 

Whatever Dawn Fraser decides, she 
has already outlasted a lot of other fa- 
mous swimming names. Australian Lor- 
raine Crapp. who, like Dawn, won two 
gold and one silver medal at the 1956 
Games, left the swimming scene four 
years ago. lisa Konrads, another Austra- 
lian. who set six world records at 15. has 
fallen behind the ever-quickening pace. 
America’s Chris von Saltza, who came 
along four years after Dawn, is now a 
teaching pro at 18, another victim of a 
demanding sport in which the stale taste 
of chlorine and rigor of training too 
often wears out young girls and boys 
before they are 20. 

But Dawn Fraser persists, the wise 
young grandmother of competitive swim- 
ming, happy in her play and. perhaps be- 
cause of it. happy in her work. end 
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t is a magic moment for Charles Goren when the fresh, crisp 
cards of a new deck are spread and players cut for partners. 
After a lifetime of bridge— from demanding tournament com- 
petition to social rubbers with presidents and princes— the most 
renowned player and teacher in history still plays the game for 
fun. More than that, he believes it should be played only for 
that purpose. In the series of articles that begins here, Goren 
contends this approach will vastly improve the game of players 
of all ranks, from amateur to expert. To prove it, he has distilled 
his decades of experience into a few astonishingly simple rules 
and principles. They cover far more than the expectable aspects 
of bridge, such as bidding and play. Goren will demonstrate 
how the efficiency of any partnership can be improved; how 
—and why— nearly all of today's complex conventions can be 
scrapped; how, in short, everyone can enjoy bridge as much 
as Charles Goren does and be a more successful player, too. 


Goren’s New Formula 
for Easier and Better Bridge 

BY CHARLES GOREN WITH JACK OLSEN 
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THE SUPREME MOMENT Partner has put down her hand after you and she have 
bid a grand slam in hearts. But can you make it? The opening lead is the queen of diamonds. 
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THE NEW FORMULA c „,„w 


PART 1: THROW OUT THE FADS AND GIMMICKS 


When I was studying law at McGill University, a girl taught 
me how to play bridge. “Just follow suit," she said. ‘‘If you 
can’t, you discard or you trump.” So I followed suit and, 
when I couldn’t, I discarded or I trumped. At the end of 
the afternoon I was down about 4,000 points and that 
lovely, intelligent, desirable girl was laughing at me. 

You might suppose that I now look back in anger at my 
first bridge teacher. Well, no, I don't. In the first place, she 
had made me so ashamed that I went home that summer 
and practically memorized a book on bridge, thus inad- 
vertently taking the first step toward a life of all play and 
no work. What's more. 1 now realize that her simple in- 
structions to me were the essence of what one should tell a 
beginner. Just follow suit. If you can’t, you discard or you 
trump. You can’t expect a first-timer to assimilate much 
more than that, at least for a few rubbers. 

But consider the same situation as it might happen today. 
A mythical Charles Goren, McGill class of '64, wants to 
learn bridge. 

‘‘Well, Charlie," his beautiful girl friend (I’m making up 
this mythical situation, and I say she's beautiful) tells him, 
‘‘it’s simple. First let's talk about bidding. Suppose your 
partner opens the bidding with one club.” 

‘‘That means he has a lot of clubs in his hand, right?” 
interrupts the precocious mythical Charles Goren, McGill 
'64. 

“No, not exactly. Maybe he's playing the Neapolitan 
Club—" 

“Which means?” 

“That he has at least 17 points in high cards, but not 
necessarily any good clubs." 

“Well, that's confusing,” says young Goren, “and any- 
way, why would anybody want to reach all the way to 
Naples for a system? Wouldn’t they be more likely to use 
some American system like the — ” 

“The Schenken system?" she interrupts. “Well, under 
the Schenken system an opening bid of one club might 
mean you hold more than half the high cards in the deck.” 

“And good clubs, of course?” 

“No, it doesn't mean a thing about clubs.” 

"Now I’m beginning to catch on,” says the mythical 
Charles Goren, McGill ’64. “If my partner opens a club, it 
has nothing to do with clubs. It just means he has a good 
hand.” 

“Yes and no,” she says, a touch of irritation crossing her 


gorgeous face. “An opening bid of one club can also mean 
that your hand is just average but you’ve got a real good 
club suit. So you open a club.” 

Mythical Goren thinks, ponders, frets, puzzles and won- 
ders. Finally he announces: “I’ve got it! Yes, it’s all clear to 
me! If you have good clubs, you open one club. But if you 
don’t have good clubs, you open one club." 

“Don't get smart with me!” 

“But that's exactly what you said!” 

The smoke clears, peace is waged and poor mythical 
Goren is slowly taught the Neapolitan Club, the Schenken 
Club, the Roman Club and the Standard American Club, 
at which point he explains to his friend that he feels he has 
mastered the various meanings of a one-club opening bid. 

“What makes you think you’ve mastered them?" she 
snorts. "There are 37 more!" 

The mythical Charles Goren, McGill ’64, flings the deck 
into the air and stalks off into the night, destined — alas — 
to go through life as a professional player of Mille Borncs. 
He will never understand Mille Bornes either, but at least 
that card game doesn’t have any clubs to figure out. 

If you get the impression from this little flight of fancy 
that I am not a fan of all the artificial, meaningless, useless 
embroideries that are slowly covering up the rich tapestry 
of contract bridge, you arc beginning to get the correct im- 
pression. Woodrow Wilson talked about "open covenants 
openly arrived at” some 50 years ago, but the phrase re- 
mains the best description of accurate, informative bidding. 
Not only is clear, natural bidding best for dunderheads — 
which is a minor argument on its behalf — but it is also best 
for the most brilliant players on earth. And I firmly believe 
that if I had been confronted with some of today’s threc- 
for-a-nickei bidding systems when I first sat down at a 
bridge table in Canada more years ago than it is decent to 
divulge, I wouid never have learned the game. It simply 
would have been more trouble than it would have been 
worth. Which brings us to the most important point about 
modern contract bridge. It may seem a naive and even 
stupid point, but I'll run the risk of offending you and make 
the point anyway: 

Bridge is for fun. 

You should play the game for no other reason. You 
should not play bridge to make money, to show how smart 
you are, to show how stupid your partner is, to prove 
that you are the greatest teacher since continued 
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Illustrating the welter of confusing systems currently in bridge fashion are five different artificial bids called 
for by some experts with the hand shown at left. Says Goren: the accurate, natural, informative bid is two spades. 
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Socrates, to show off the latest fad in bidding or to prove 
any of the several hundred other things that bridge play- 
ers are so often trying to prove. 

You should play the game for fun. The instant you find 
yourself playing the game for any other reason, you should 
rack it up and go on to something else — court tennis, may- 
be, or old maid. Anything but bridge. 

I happen to be a sports fanatic; there is hardly a Bowl 
game, a Stanley Cup playoff, a World Series game or a 
championship fight that I haven't seen either in the flesh or 
parked in front of my faithful television set. But the biggest 
thrill, and the most fun, for me remains the same as it was 
30 years ago: to walk into a pleasant home with congenial 
companions and sit down to an evening of bridge. There 
you enshroud yourself in the bridge mystique: the soft 
lighting that shines just right on your 150 honors; the 
sharpened pencils for marking down your redoubled slams; 
the square yard of felt that gives a little when you slap down 
your aces and stagger the opposition with your mol juste: 
“Not through the Iron Duke!” You may think I'm over- 
emphatic about the accouterments of the game, but to me 
the atmosphere is almost as important as the cards. 

A goodly portion of the charm of bridge is in your com- 
panions, your fellow aficionados of the game. I’ve always 
found that the bridge player is more interesting than the 
average person, and it stands to reason. All other things 
being equal, the person who does some thinking, who ac- 
cepts some sort of intellectual challenge, is bound to be 
more scintillating than the drone who orders his life by the 
numbers. 

If you agree and already arc having fun, then be advised 
that the sharper your game gets, the stiffer the competi- 
tion, the more skilled and intelligent the company, the 
more fun you'll have. First, however, you'd better stop and 
check and make sure that you're playing bridge, contract 
bridge, the game as she was invented, more or less, by Har- 
old Vanderbilt some 35 years ago. I was reminded of all 
this a while back. I was in an anteroom waiting to be inter- 
viewed by a radio announcer, something I have undergone 
at least 500 times in my life. The interviewer came in and 
said, “O.K., Mr. Gorcn, let’s rehearse." 

“Rehearse?” J said. "Can't we just go on cold? You ask 
the questions and I'll answer them." 

“No, sir,” he said. "I find it’s best to rehearse first.” 

So we began the rehearsal. The announcer introduced 
himself, cleared his throat, introduced me as Charles Goren 
of Miami Beach, cleared his throat again and asked his 
first question in pear-shaped tones: 

“Tell me, Mr. Goren, do you play bridge?" 

The question amused me for several weeks, until 1 real- 
ized that it was not so ridiculous after all. One night I was 
kibitzing a big local tournament and, after watching play 
for a couple of hours, I realized that three-quarters of the 
people there were not playing contract bridge. Oh, they 
thought they were. They knew how to count points. They 
knew how many it takes to open, to respond, to jump, to 
jump-shift; they knew how many points made game in a 
major, game in a minor, slam and grand slam. But for the 
most part they were not there to play bridge. Or, to put it 


another way: they were playing bridge, but playing bridge 
was not the real reason they were there. Some of them had 
fallen for one of the new gimmick systems and were spend- 
ing the evening baffling opponents and partners alike with 
bids that nobody understood and that, if understood, 
would not have been wise bids anyway. That is not bridge; 
it is mnemonics. Others were following all the old-chestnut 
rules: cover an honor with an honor, second hand low, 
third hand high, never finesse your partner, and a good cigar 
is a smoke. That is not bridge; it is slavery. Then there were 
the usual tyrannical players, blowing their tops at partners 
who had failed to return their leads. That is not bridge; it 
is sadism. And their partners would sit patiently and take 
all this abuse. That is not bridge; it is masochism. 

Of all the failings I noticed, the most common was a 
childlike faith in points and the point-count system. What's 
that you are asking? You are asking if it could be possible 
that after all these years of drumming the point-count sys- 
tem into our heads he’s now going to tell us to forget it? 
Not in the least. But I am going to suggest that you supple- 
ment point count with some good old common sense. I've 
been saying that for years, too, but apparently not every- 
body has been listening. Too many players are lazily count- 
ing their hands and then letting what they consider the 
point-count system dictate their bids. But one thing the sys- 
tem does not specify: it does not insist that you abandon 
all the workings of your cerebral cortex and your medulla 
oblongata, not to mention your eyes and your ears. 

The paradoxical fact about bridge as it is being played 
these days is that many players arc ruining their game by 
trying far too much far too soon. Suppose I told you that 
you could simplify your game immeasurably and at the 
same time improve it immeasurably. Suppose I told you that 
the more bridge complexities, subtleties and nuances you 
try to cram into your game the worse your game is going to 
be (unless you're in the top thousand-or-so players). Sup- 
pose I had the colossal gall to charge you with spending too 
much of your bridge energy trying to perfect superduper 
devices that are not worth learning and at the same time 
failing to learn basic techniques that make the difference be- 
tween winners and losers. Suppose I told you all that. Would 
you be insulted? Would you read on? 

O.K., now that we’re rid of the hotheads, let’s be more 
specific. The average American bridge player has, among 
others, the following faults: 

He gives away thousands of points a year with stereo- 
typed, predictable bidding and play. 

He often doubles when he shouldn't, and more often 
fails to double when he should. 

He rigidly obeys rules that are nothing more than general 
guidelines intended for the rankest of beginners. 

He engages in repetitious mannerisms, right down to such 
minor matters as the way he sorts his cards, thereby giving 
valuable information to experienced opponents. 

He persists in attempting plays he doesn’t understand, at 
the same time failing to try plays he does understand (and 
which have just as good a mathematical chance of success). 

He treats his partner like a lackey or allows his partner 
to treat him like one, in either case destroying the calm, 

continued 
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warm rapport that spells points to any team on any level. 

He considers only his own hand and tries to turn bridge 
into a singles event. 

And many others, each of which we will get to later. 

The starting point for correcting these deficiencies is the 
advice of that great contract bridge teacher, Plato. Where- 
as most players think that better bridge means learning 
more and more conventions and more and more razzle- 
dazzle plays, better bridge really begins with “know thy- 
self." It is exactly the same as golf. I may have a perfect lie 
for a four-wood, but the four-wood is a club that history 
has shown I can't handle. So 1 put it away regretfully and 
use a three-iron and wind up 20 yards short of the green. 
But I’m not disturbed. With the four-wood I'd have 
wound up 20 yards past the green— the other green. By 
knowing myself on the golf course, knowing what clubs I 
can handle and what clubs 1 can't, I will wind up with a 6 
on this hole, which is better than my average. 

Now, take yourself at the bridge table. You arc playing a 
contract that has a 50-50 chance of making with a finesse. 
But another possible approach comes to your mind: a dou- 
ble squeeze with a dummy reversal. Which approach do 
you try? If you understand finessing better than you under- 
stand double-squcczc-with-dummy-reversaling, stick with 
the 50-50 and you'll come out far ahead in the long pull. 
Fight down the urge to try the gaudy, fancy play until you 
have a better idea of what you arc doing. 

In addition to understanding your own bridge game, 
your own strengths and weaknesses, you must try to figure 
out your partner's game. Is he an overbidder or an under- 
bidder? Can he read signals? If so, what signals? There’s no 
point in giving him a signal he doesn’t understand. The 
opponents might understand and become the only ones 
to profit. And therein lies another fundamental of bridge: 

Play your partner's game, especially if you know more 
about bridge than he does. 

In certain types of games, notably rubber bridge and 
money bridge, knowing more than your partner can hurt 
you badly. 1 have had an inordinate amount of good for- 
tune in individual events where every time you turn around 
you find yourself with a strange partner and soon it be- 
comes a case of adapt or perish. One reason for my happy 
record in individual play is an ability to sense very quickly 
the weaknesses and deficiencies in my new partner's game. 
Many times there were superior bids available to me, bids 
that would have stood them on their ears in the Sat- 
urday night game at the Regency Club. But more often 
than not I would refrain from such big league bids be- 
cause I knew my partners wouldn't grasp them. 1 won 
the Chicago Tribune's individual tournament three years 
out of five (the normal expectancy would be to win it 
about one year out of 40) not because of the hipper- 
dipper bids and plays I made but because of the ones I 
declined to make. All around me were the hotshots of 
bridge, making dazzling, false cue bids, Texas transfers 
and South African slip-under leads, and across from them 
were sitting strange partners whose faces were the perfect 
personification of a single word: 

“ Huh ?" 


The fact is that stripping your game back to essentials 
can produce winning bridge in any circle, not just in cut- 
around rubber games or open-to-ihe-public individual 
events. Your mind simply doesn't have to be awhirl with 
Italian artificialities and short clubs and Landy conven- 
tions and weak two-bids and all the other rigmarole of 
the collector of conventions. Most of my teaching has been 
based on the premise that an uncluttered game is the most 
brilliant. I've played with more partners than anybody in 
the history of bridge: on I'ootlockers in baseball dressing 
rooms, on airplanes crossing the Atlantic, in the salons of 
Europe and the one-room walk-ups of South Philadelphia, 
in stuffy auditoriums and television studios, and 1 have 
found that any partner could understand my game and 
with hardly any exceptions I could understand his. Once 
somebody called me the Simple Simon of bridge. I said, 
“Thank you very much. I appreciate the compliment.” 

The complex Simons of bridge, the players who rush 
from convention to convention and system to system, give 
me a pain, not merely because they are slowing down their 
own progress toward genuine bridge skill but because they 
make life so unpleasant for everybody else. The average 
player who arrives at a tournament with a long list of arti- 
ficial conventions is spending too much time trying to win 
instead of trying to have fun. The irony is he'll wind up 
doing neither. This sort of player is a burden to himself, his 
partners and his opponents. He is like the pseudosophis- 
ticatc who sits down to his first Chinese meal and insists 
on using chopsticks. If somebody doesn't set him straight, 
he is going to starve midway between the shark ’s-fin soup 
and the egg rolls. 

It might be said that it's his business if he wants to 
encumber himself with tool kits bigger than he can use. 
But it isn't merely his business: we're in the game, too. 
He may choose to play all sorts of murky conventions — 
which is his privilege. But we, as his opponents, are 
forced to learn his conventions in sclf-dclensc. And that, to 
me, is ridiculous. 

Some bridge players use conventions the way a certain 
lady used pancakes. She told the psychiatrist that she felt 
fine but that her family had ordered her to sec him. “Why?” 
asked the doctor. 

"They said I liked pancakes too much," the patient 
answered. 

“There’s nothing wrong with that. I like ’em myself.” 

“Oh, you do?” the woman gushed. "Well, you must 
come right over to my house. I've got a closetful!" 

1 know players who have a closetful of conventions 
and a head full of swirling confusions and a genuine 
need to see a psychiatrist. In tournament bridge 1 am 
constantly facing opponents whose lists of conventions 
reach across the river and into the trees. That's one rea- 
son I cut down on my intense schedule of tournament 
play. It was just too wearying to play against “experts” 
who didn't know what day of the week it was and yet 
were announcing all the fancy gimmicks they were going 
to play. More than once I had to choke back an urge to 
say, "Don’t bother explaining your conventions to me. 
Explain ’em to yourselves!” 

continued 
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If I were cutting into a game with players I didn’t know, 
I would restrict myself to a single convention: Blackwood. 
And even this old standby can cause havoc. It is used 
about three times more often than necessary, as Easley 
Blackwood himself has often pointed out. A lot of players 
seem to think that it's illegal, immoral and fattening to bid 
slam without first making the Blackwood calls for aces and 
kings. Once a woman dropped me at five spades when we 
held a sure slam. ‘‘You didn't ask me for aces," she ex- 
plained later. 

After years of experiences like that, I developed a theory 
about the Blackwood Convention and its overuse. Basical- 
ly, Blackwood is the pet of the frustrated married woman. 
She's been led around by her husband and now she has 
a device with which to retaliate. She bids four no trump, 
and that big bully of a know-it-all husband is forced to 
reply in a predetermined manner. She's got him right where 
she wants him; she’s running the show, for a change, and 
even though she doesn’t need to know how many kings 
he has, she pushes on to a five-no-trump call, just to make 
him suffer. (Often as not, he'll hold one king and bid six 
diamonds; their suit will be clubs; so she'll be forced to 
bid seven clubs and she'll go down one. But she’s already 
had her fun.) 

I can't warn you too emphatically to keep out of Black- 
wood when you don't need to be there. Remember, there 
are four other ears tuned to those revealing responses your 
partner is making, and what they learn may be more im- 
portant on defense than what you learn on offense. Per- 
haps the most accurate way to approach the Blackwood 
bid is to bear in mind that it is not made for the purpose 
of seeing if slam is there, but to see i) it isn't. You are trying 
to find out if opponents can win two quick tricks, not 
whether you can make six or seven yourself. Everything 
I've said about Blackwood is also true of the Gerber Con- 
vention. Gerber is merely Blackwood in a special economy 
package, and as such it can be extremely useful on about 
5°/, of your slams. But make sure your partner under- 
stands the bid and the responses. 

At the other end of the spectrum, of course, we have the 
terrified type of player who thinks that simplicity means 
obeying a certain set of rules and never deviating from 
them. I can bear such partners provided that a) I find out 
about them before too much harm is done to our partner- 
ship, and b) they keep quiet when / violate one of their 
sacred tenets. But I must admit to seeing red, burnt orange 
and cerise when one of these players says to me after the 
opposition makes a tough contract: ‘‘Well, after all. part- 
ner, you did lead low from a doubleton king! After that 
there was no way to set them." This is the kind of addle- 
headed idiot who must follow the old bromides to the let- 
ter because there is nothing between his ears to take their 
place. He plays bridge by rote. I usually contain myself, 
but what I want to do is spear him with a cruel stare and 
then state with total calmness: “I know your rules, part- 
ner, I used to follow them myself, in the first three days I 
played bridge. I know you never lead low from a double- 
ton king. And I know you never lead a king from a king- 
low doubleton. Those are wonderful rules, and you are 


wise to follow them. But there are some contracts that can 
be set only by underleading the doubleton king. And there 
are others that can be set only by a lead of the king 
from king-small. In fact, partner, I would classify those 
leads as two basic tools on defense. I would explain these 
situations to you. but you would never understand." And 
he wouldn't. Or else he wouldn't be playing Old Maxim 
Bridge. 

Annoying as the rote player may be, he is topped by 
the man w ho plays his hand, his whole hand and nothing 
but his hand. He is not the least concerned by the fact that 
he has a partner and that the partner is also holding 13 
cards. This bird may refuse to open with 14 points (“I 
didn't like the looks of them, partner") or he may open 
a hand with 10 points (‘‘I really didn't have a bid, but that 
spade suit looked so good"). As his unfortunate partner, 
you will open one heart with a hand counting 21 points, 
intending to jump on the next round, but there won't be a 
next round because Old Bullhead over there, holding seven 
points, will pass ("it didn't look like we had any kind 
of fit”). 

Or if he has a long suit, he w ill bid it all night before let- 
ting you have the contract in your own longer, stronger suit. 
He reckons that six solid hearts in his own hand arc far 
better than eight solid spades in the partnership, especially 
when one considers that he will be playing the hearts and 
everybody knows that's worth two tricks right there. So he 
goes down three in his suit, where a game in your suit was 
a laydown. Only once have I ever seen such a partner sub- 
dued, and it took a little bold cofTeehousing to do it. The 
bidding went: 

South ( Old Bullhead): One heart. 

North: One spade. 

South: Two hearts. 

North: Two spades. 

South: Three hearts. 

North: Three spades! 

South: Four hearts. 

North: I bid the fourth and last spade! 

I have painted this type of player in loud colors, and 
probably you don't recognize anything about him in your- 
self. But there is a bit of Old Bullhead in all of us; we all 
tend to play and bid our 1 3 cards as if they were the entire 
deck. Take a typical situation. How would you react if you 
picked up the following hand: 

♦ 964 3 V 2 ♦ K 9 3 2 ♦ A J 6 4 


Well, it’s not the Mono Lisa, is it? It counts 10 points on 
the surface of it, but 11 of its 13 cards appear to be sure 
losers. Despite its 10 points, the hand is only 1 Vi tricks bel- 
ter than a Yarborough, and many a player would sort the 
cards, yawn gapingly and say, ‘‘C’mon, c’mon. whose bid 
is it?" showing everybody at the table that this is one hand 
he'd like to get over quickly. 

But iT you'll take another look at that hand you’ll see 
that there is absolutely no way to evaluate it until your 
partner has had a chance to bid. If he bids anything, this 
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nittful of nothing suddenly begins to look decent. If part- 
ner bids one spade, the hand looks strong. And if he opens 

with a two demand, you're holding a powerhouse. 

As it turned out 

when this hand was he 

Id in the South po- 

sition during a tournament, the bidding began as follows: 
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At this point South had to make a complete re-evalua- 
tion of that handful of nothing he had been feeling so 
gloomy about. Off the bidding, it had now become appar- 
ent that East and West had a pile of hearts and apparently 
little else. South's lone heart, therefore, was money in the 
bank; it promised only a single heart loser, no matter how 
many hearts the enemy had. South’s next problem was to 
figure out what his partner was holding. At this stage of 
the bidding, he marked North for 16 points. The logic was 
simple: a double of one shows at least the equivalent of 
an opening bid. or about 13 points; therefore North's dou- 
ble of two should be at least one trick better than an open- 
ing bid, or about 16 points. Now South could begin to 
add points: 16 in the North hand and 10 in his own. It 
seemed to add up to game, and left South with but two 
problems: how to show North that his hand was better 
than it had sounded so far in the bidding, and how to find 
out North's best suit. Take another look at South's hand 
and see if you can figure out his bid. 

His bid was four hearts, and if you figured it correctly, 
you arc a sound bridge player. That bid of four hearts is 
right out of major league competition. North went to four 
spades, and the contract was made easily. The four hands 
are shown in the diagram above. 

The lessons in this hand arc many and varied. South's 
unpromising cards turned out to be the balance of power 
even in the face of two adverse bids. But had South been 
the kind of player who cannot see past his own cards, he'd 
have declined to bid freely on the grounds that the future 


looked bleak. After all. there was an intervening bid to take 
him ofT the hook. (Such myopic partners, when they hold 
weakness, are always looking for an excuse to pass out the 
contract; when they hold strength, they won't let go till they 
have had the last word, no matter how high the level.) 

The hand also illustrates why one cannot always go pre- 
cisely by the book — whether it be one of my books or any- 
body else's. South's cue bid of four hearts was “against 
the book." Such a bid is supposed to show first-round con- 
trol of the suit, and South did have a loser. But he also had 
a brain; he could see that there was a game in the two 
hands, despite all the frantic bidding by East and West. 
And he knew that North would never realize there was a 
game unless the South hand did something bold and ag- 
gressive. So he made a phony cue bid, and virtue was re- 
warded. You say you agree that the bidding was strong and 
imaginative, but you also feel that it was dangerous? Ah, 
but it was not half so dangerous, in the long run, as treating 
such a hand with disdain from the beginning. 

I hope that this has shown you that there are no bridge 
rules that can't be broken, no bad hands that can't be up- 
graded into better hands, no situations that can’t be im- 
proved by the addition of a little old-fashioned horse sense, 
no 100 f j Du's and no 100' , Don'is. Nothing is absolute in 
bridge, except certain partners who remind me of the man 
who said: “Only a fool is certain about things." 

“Are you sure about that?" asked a friend. 

“Absolutely certain!" 

One sad fact of bridge is that there have to be losers, 
and I'm afraid there is absolutely nothing you and I can do 
about them. There are always going to be millions of bridge 
players who will never make an end play, an uppercut or a 
squeeze in their lives, except accidentally; there are millions 
who, after the second lead, won't have the foggiest idea 
what cards have dropped; millions whose biggest achieve- 
ment is that once in a while, when it really matters, they 
will count trumps right down to the last trick and only 
be one or two oflF in their count; millions whose slogan 
should be "An opening bid facing an opening bid produces 
down one." What arc we to do with them? 

Nothing. Let them slumber. If it weren't for all those 
losers, what would we winners be? Losers — that’s what. 
But come to think of it, I could never be a loser. It is. in 
fact, impossible, and all because of a tip given to me years 
ago by George S. Kaufman. It was George who pointed 
out that you could always hold good cards merely by sit- 
ting South. “No matter who writes the books or articles," 
he said, "South holds the most terrific cards that 1 ever saw. 
There is a lucky fellow if I ever saw one." 

Ever since then. I have always sat South. That is the 
secret of my success, and I pass it along to you for what- 
ever it is worth. 


NEXT WEEK: BID BOLDLY 

A forgotten fundamental of bridge is this: the nervous bid- 
der is punished for timidity far more than the brave bidder 
for boldness. Goren tells how to capitalize on this basic fact. 
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“It was much more fun in 
’96,” mused Sir George Rob- 
ertson, 90, who won a fourth 
in the shotput, a sixth in the 
discus and an olive branch 
from the King for reciting a 
Greek ode of his own compo- 
sition in the first modern 
Olympiad in Athens. “There 
was no official team then. We 
went out under ourown steam 
and entered events as we 
chose. That was how I came 
to be in the tennis. I was pass- 
ing the courts and discovered 
there was no British entry so I 
put my name down — though 
I should not have dared enter 
the most modest tournament 
back home.” 

Everybody knows that Fidel 
Castro is a baseball fan. 
What they don’t know is that 
the rules tend to change slight- 
ly when the Maximum Leader 
steps up to the plate (below). 
Last week, before a crowd of 
35,000, he did just that to 
inaugurate Cuba’s new ama- 1 


teur season, ran his count up 
to one ball and three (that’s 
right, three) strikes, took a 
cut at the ball on what would 
have been the fourth strike 
and poked an easy liner past 
the second baseman— who 
didn’t bother to field it. Un- 
der Castro rules, everything 
Fidel touches is automatical- 
ly fair and a base hit. 

A four-girl relay team called 
the Rinky Dinks won ap- 
plause and not very much else 
at Fort Worth’s Will Rogers 
Indoor Games last week. But 
the team’s coach and sponsor, 
Texas Millionaire Tommy 
Mercer, who owns a few oil 
wells, a beer business and two 
minor league ball clubs (the 
Dallas Rangers and the Fort 
Worth Cats), was not dis- 
heartened. “I always tried to 
support this Fort Worth 
meet,” he explained, “and I 
noticed last year they had only 
about three girls’ teams, so I 
tol’ ’em I had a li'l ol' girl who 


was pretty fast so I’d just get 
up a team to help out.” The 
li’l ol’ girl— Mercer's 1 1 -year- 
old daughter Christy — and 
three friends worked out un- 
der Mercer’s eye on the fami- 
ly driveway, and if they didn’t 
do so well in the meet as they 
hoped, it was not for lack of 
trying. “They were runnin’ 
against girls three years old- 
er,” said Christy's father. 
“They scarcely came up to the 
shoulders of the other teams." 

After four years of speeding 
through the nation's living 
rooms, TV's top sports-car 
driver, Martin Milner, has 
finally reached the end of 
Route 66 and turned in his 
dust-covered Corvette. His 
first act as a pedestrian? To 
plank down $1,200 for a 
brand-new motorcycle. 

While the sun shone on the ski 
slopes of Innsbruck, the glory 
of France rested on the slim 
and shapely shoulders of the 
sisters Goitschel. But when 
night fell it became the re- 
sponsibility of the Gallic M in- 
ister of Sports, Maurice Her- 
zog. Despite his comparative 
old age (45) and a certain 
shortness of fingers and toes 
incurred in a victorious en- 
counter with the Himalayan 
peak Annapurna I, Minister 
Herzog, with the help of his 
partner. Princess Ira von 
Furstenburg, 23, was ad- 
judged the top twister of the 
Winter Games. 

It was not clear whether they 
would be looking for fugitive 
tailbacks for the AFL, gang- 
sters on the lam from another 
decade or just some new tal- 
ent for tired old TV. What- 
ever the game they had in 
mind, football’s Joe Foss, 
TV’s Robert (Elliot Ness) 
Stack, and the latter's former 


boss, ABC-TV President Tom 
Moore, were all joining that 
old jungle clubman, William 
Holden, to hunt it in dark- 
est Africa. 

The economy move at the 
White House may have gone 
further than most people 
think. When he was asked to 
join a preluncheon swim in 
the basement pool. Broad- 
casting Executive Leonard 
Goldenson excused himself 
on the grounds that he had no 
bathing suit. “What bathing 
suit?" asked host Lyndon 
Johnson. “Here \\e go bare." 

In what seemed an unlady- 
like rush to get to the Tokyo 
Olympics on time, Venus de 
Milo, the most beautiful body 
of all, left her pedestal in the 
Louvre, took a bath in olive 
oil and departed Paris by train 
for Marseilles to board theship 
which will take her to Japan. 

A great name emerged from 
the halcyon past of profes- 
sional wrestling to help flab- 
by Americans get fit without 
fighting. Gargantuan, hair- 
less Stanilaus Zbyszko, who 
whipped and was whipped by 
Strangler Lewis for the heavy- 
weight championship in the 
’20s, took out a patent with 
his brother Wladek for a tilt- 
table exerciser on which the 
subject could either sit or lie. 

It was nothing like Cyprus 
or Zanzibar, but the signs of 
unrest on the tiny Channel 
island of Sark were nonethe- 
less unmistakable. After years 
of patient frustration, the 
male dogs of the island were 
going on a biting rampage, 
presumably in protest against 
an ancient law which gives the 
80-year-old Dame of Sark 
sole right among all the is- 
landers to own a bitch. 
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MORE 


MORE OFTEN 


FLY 

PIPER 


Skiing anti flying go together. People who like to ski like to fly... 
people who ski well fly well, take to it like second nature. 

When you fly your own Piper, you say goodbye to those har- 
rowing all-day or all-night drives that leave you short of sleep and 
short of time on the slopes. You count your Piper travel time in 


minutes instead of hours. Means more time for skiing, more week- 
ends skiing. 

There's a Piper just right for any skier's purse or purpose, from 
the luxurious six-passenger twin-engine Aztec to the brand new, 
low-cost 2-place Cherokee 140 sport/traincr. 


WHICH OF THESE PIPERS 

will mean more skiing, more all-around pleasure for YOU? 



AZTEC. Aristocrat the Piper line, this power- 
lul twin-engine airplane carries si* passengers in 
superb comfort, cruises over 200 mph. Fast, but 
lands short and slow; quick take-off, too. Can he 
operated from unpaved runways. 500 horsepower. 



TWIN COMANCHE. Newest sensation of the 
aviation industry, tops 205 mph, yet is priced 
thousands of dollars less than any other twin. 
Carries four in big. roomy cabin. Unmatched 
good looks. Good short held capability. 320 hp. 





Flying’s s till fun. You can chase the snow 
longer into spring with a Piper, but when 
(he last slope is bare, your Piper keeps on 
giving you sport and recreation. And, if 
your business keeps you on the go, you'll 
be surprised how a Piper will pay for itself 
in speeding your business travels. No time- 
tables to meet, no lay-overs, no turnpike 
tedium. You'll find flying's the most prac- 
tical spoi l in the world-cspecially if you're 
a skier. 


Why not see vour nearby Piper dealer (listed 
in the Yellow Pages) and try a demonstra- 
tion flight lesson ? Or just clip the coupon 
below for more specific information. 



130. Big payload. 140 hp. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORP. Dept- S i. Lock Haven. Pa. 

□ Please send Flight Facts Information kit. 

1 Please send more information on 

□ Aztec □ Apache 235 □ Twin Comanche □ Cumani 

□ Cherokee 235 □ Cherokee B □Cherokee 140 

□ Piper Super Cub 


boating/ Car let on Mitchell 


England’s 
two-boat try 
for the cup 


The new ‘Sovereign,’ shown right at 
her launching, must compete with 
another for the right to challenge 

A long-familiar landmark is gone 
from the heart of London these 
days. In place of the marble lions that 
once crouched in front of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club's Victorian facade 
at 60 Kiuglusbcidge Street is a modern 
glass structure, not unlike office build- 
ings rising everywhere. Yet even the most 
casual passer-by turns to have a second 
look. For, guarding the chrome-bound 
entrance doors is a pair of muzzle-load- 
ing cannons mounted on the wheeled 
carriages of Nelson's day, while the gaff 
of a wooden mast on the sidewalk flies 
the burgee of the Royal Thames. 

Rising costs forcing uncomfortably 
higher dues caused the club to move into 
three upper floors in the new building, 
and while it is still too early to predict 
whether this willingness to jettison tra- 
dition will have any bearing on the 19th 
challenge for the America's Cup, there 
are signs of interesting developments. 

First and foremost is the certainty 
that the Royal Thames will set two new 
boats competing against each other for 
the right to meet a defender off New- 
port next September. There has never 
been any doubt that the down-to-the- 
wirc competition among American can- 
didates was the most vital single element 
in sharpening boats and crews for the 
cup matches. As Group Captain Ernest 
F. Haylock. one of the deans of British 
sailing, puts it: ’Perhaps Sceptic wasn't 
ail that bad in '58. Part of our trouble 
was lack of appreciation of what we 
were up against. I don't think your 
side realized what could be done in ini- 
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proving 12s until John Matthews' de- 
termined effort with Vim and Bus Mos- 
bacher's helmsmanship aboard Colum- 
bia forced the latter to go all out." 

Now the Royal Thames Yacht Club 
will be conducting its own trials, par- 
alleling those of the New York Yacht 
Club, and it will be the winner that will 
become the challenger. The first of the 
new boats. Sovereign, owned by Antho- 
ny Boyden. was launched in July of last 
summer, and sailed some 25 informal 
races against Sceptre and prewar boats. 
In her first exercises on short courses 
around the Solent, her failure to distin- 
guish herself gave rise to ugly comments. 
A succession of skippers had a go at the 
helm, and her first suit of sails, cut by a 
dinghy specialist with no experience in 
the largcrclasses, “looked like last Mon- 
day's wash," according to one qualified 
observer. Yet Hugh Somerville, editor 
of The Yachtsman, who crewed reg- 
ularly on the former challenger, felt the 
new candidate's failure lay in handling 
rather than potential: "Whenever Sov- 
ereign got her wind clear she went faster 
than Sceptre. She is a much faster boat— 
there isn't any doubt about it." 

At present the afterguard of Sovereign 
is expected to consist of Erik Maxwell. 
Peter Scott and Bruce Banks, with An- 
thony Boyden directing activities from 
a power cruiser. Maxwell, last summer's 
helmsman and present owner of Sceptre, 
has had limited competitive experience 
in 12s but is respected as a driver. He 
impressed many observers with his starts 
and tactics in the tests of last year. Peter 
Scott is not only an experienced cam- 
paigner and president of the august In- 
ternational Yacht Racing Union, but is 
also one of the finest living painters of 
waterfowl. His assignment probably will 
be navigation, but a deskbound journal- 
ist who has never seen the fogs of Nar- 
ragansett Bay has suggested quite se- 
riously that Scott's experience watching 
the flight of birds would undoubtedly 
be useful in ascertaining position. Bruce 
Banks is a dinghy champion and Prince 
of Wales Cup w inner who is making his 
initial transition to bigger boats. 

Yet the key to the performance of 
Sovereign may well lie out of the cock- 
pit. in the personality and management 
of her owner, Anthony Boyden. There is 
some feeling that he may not give his 
challenger what she needs in the way of 
the best available sails and equipment. 
"Tony runs the boat like a business- 


man," was one comment. "He mentally 
puts everything out to tender. I sympa- 
thize, but after you get into this thing 
is no time for half measures." Last 
summer's opportunity for practice and 
improvement, say many critics, was in 
many ways wasted. Having another 12 
competing for the right to challenge may 
provide exactly the proper stimulus. 

The second boat is named Kurrewa 
V, which in Australian aboriginal means 
"fast-swimming fish." She is scheduled 
to be launched on Friday the 13th of 
March — another flouting of tradition — 
and probably will be on time since, ac- 
cording to club-bar scuttlebutt, her 
builders have agreed to a no-payment 
clause if she is not in the water by April. 
The surprising thing about Kurrewa to 
yachtsmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
was that David Boyd, designer of the un- 
successful Sceptre and the new Sovereign. 
was also chosen to design the second 
challenger. Asked why, those in the know 
could give only one answer: time. When 
it was decided to undertake construction 
of Kurrewa last fall, David Boyd was 
the only naval architect with plans ready 
to go. Suffering keenly from the debacle 
of Newport in '58. Boyd has thought 
and worked unceasingly ever since on 
12-meter data. He has tank-tested ex- 
tensively and mulled over every aspect 
of design. Even after the launching of 
Sovereign he continued his studies. 

There seems to be no objection by 
English yachtsmen to the arrangement. 
"After all, old Charlie Nicholson turned 
out a dog in Shamrock V, his first try 
at a J boat," commented Hugh Somer- 
ville, "but then he came back with En- 
deavour /, which everyone agrees should 
have lifted thecup." And Teddy Haylock 
added to his remarks about the value of 
competitive trials by observing: "Sup- 
pose you had shifted the sails and crew 
of Columbia to Sceptre for a couple 
of faces. Do you think there would have 
been so much difference between the 
two? Relative speed in match races is a 
combination of many factors, and here 
we are only considering hulls.” 

It is expected that Kurrewa V will dif- 
fer very little from her older sister, ex- 
cept perhaps in keel form and weight. 
Sovereign employs the wedge shape that 
Olin Stephens used in Columbia after ex- 
tensive tank tests for the *62 trials. Some 
critics at Newport felt it had slowed the 
champion from her "58 performance, 
but here again one comes up against the 
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delicate balance of factors, including the 
human, when dealing with 12s. In any 
case. Kurrewa V goes back to a more 
conventional form, and through saving 
of weight elsewhere is rumored to have 
1,500 pounds more lead down deep, a 
big potential plus. 

The second most surprising thing 



owner boyden contemplates the wedged 
keel of his boat while his wife gazes aloft. 


about the new boat is her financing by a 
pair of brothers from Australia. From a 
baronial mansion hungwith masterpieces 
of art. Frank and John Livingston sur- 
vey a domain of grazing and farm coun- 
try in Queensland almost as limitless as 
the surrounding sea. but they are far 
from land-bound. As joint owners of the 
previous Kttrrewas, they possess one of 
the most impressive records in down- 
under ocean racing, for a time holding 
both the trans-Tasman and Sydney-Ho- 
bart course records. One year they made 
a 20.000-mile round trip to California to 
sail the Honolulu Race, with a sister 
along as cook. In *58, watching Colum- 
bia and Sceptre, they succumbed to the 
America’s Cup virus, a disease that as- 
sumes many strange forms. 

This fall in England, where the broth- 
ers pass approximately three months each 
year, they expressed willingness to un- 
derwrite an English boat if they did not 


have to assume the expense and prob- 
lems of campaigning. Owen Aishcr. pres- 
ident of the 5.5-meter-class association, 
former owner of Sceptre' s trial horse 
Evaine and the possessor of perhaps the 
most extensive background in 12s of any 
English yachtsman, readily agreed to the 
offer. So it was arranged that the Living- 
stons would pay for hull and rig but 
Owen Aisher would take full control on 
launching. The destiny of the boat and 
the challenge, therefore, remain wholly 
in the hands of the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club, w ithout any Australian overtones. 
However, at the end of the season Knr- 
rewa I'' will revert to the Livingstons — a 
provision that leads many to speculate 
that this may be but a step in a 10-year 
program leading to a personal challenge 
reputedly outlined by the Livingstons at 
Newport in 1958. 

Owen Aisher commands almost unan- 
imous respect as an organizer and a man 
capable of attaining his goals. Not only 
a “colossa I ly successful” businessman in 
London’s terms, not Hollywood’s, he 
achieved his yachting ambition bv win- 
ning the Fastnet Rock Race, Europe's 
premiere offshore event. Aisher. like 
Boyden, will be a nonsailing manager. 
His helmsman will be Lieut. Colonel 
R.S.G. (Stug) Perry, who has been 
around 12s since a boy on his father’s 
Nor saga. Perry has campaigned 6-mctcr 
and 5.5-meter yachts with considerable 
success. He has won the internationally 
coveted One Ton Cup in 6s, and sailed 
to a silver medal in the '56 Olympic 
Games at the helm of the 5.5 Vision II. 
Aisher’s navigator will be another of 
those seagoing British soldiers. Major 
General Ralph Farrant. commodore of 
the Royal Artillery Yacht Club. In the 
deck crew will be two veterans of the 
Sceptre campaign, Tim Langford and 
Mike Tremlett. 

From its clubhouse the Royal Thames 
membership views the coming effort 
realistically — not too optimistically, but 
without hopeless pessimism. “You chaps 
will always put a wonderful boat on the 
line,” says one, “but without Mosbachcr 
things look a bit better for us,” “Not 
having an automatic challenger should 
makea difference. "added another. "This 
time the crews w ill have to work all the 
way.” That "work" is slated to begin on 
the Solent on May 2, with “serious rac- 
ing" continuing until mid-June. Sceptre 
w ill also be on hand. Then two poten- 
tial challengers — for the first time since 


Thomas Sopwith brought over his En- 
deavours /and // — will be sent across the 
Atlantic, with trials commencing August 
10 off Newport. According to the rules, 
both the American and English selec- 
tion must be made by September 8. If 
close contests develop on each side, the 
final trials could build to high drama. 

Sails are considered the outstanding 
problem. Many American yachtsmen felt 
Gretel was treated overgenerously two 
years ago, when the Australian challeng- 
er was refitted and partially rebuilt after 
arriving in the U.S. and sailed the deci- 
sive matches with a complete set of Hood 
sails. In line with this feeling, the New 
York Yacht Club has now decided on a 
stricter interpretation of the “country of 
origin" clause in the cup’s deed of gift. 
While this action is understandable to 
the English, its application is sometimes 
puzzling. “It is difficult to see a principle 
of what is and what is not allowed." com- 
mented Sir Gordon Smith, a rear com- 
modore of the RTYC. “Owen Aisher 
was told that U.S.-made paint would be 
permissible, but not sailcloth." Perhaps 
the answer lies in a ruling made to Wal- 
ter Gubclmann, head of the American 
Constellation syndicate, w hen he request- 
ed clearance on a fitting made in West 
Germany. “I was told items generally 
available in ship chandleries and ma- 
rine suppliers throughout the world 
would be O.K.," he said, "but not spe- 
cial-order or custom items." Unfortu- 
nately, sails for 1 2-mcter yachts and the 
fabric for them most emphatically fall 
in the latter category, but the NYYC will 
allow purchase and use of American sails 
for trials. They can. of course, be copied 
with foreign cloth later. 

So at the moment nobody is bowed 
by the odds against winning the cup that 
has remained on its pedestal since the 
schooner Cambria — flying the burgee of 
the Royal Thames Yacht Club — arrived 
as the first challenger in 1870. Under 
the half model of America that hangs 
in the modern bar on Knightsbridgc 
Street there seems rather general agree- 
ment with a recent statement by Owen 
Aisher. Analyzing the advantages of two 
challengers instead of one. he concluded 
guardedly but firmly that “we shall have 
as good a chance of w inning the Amer- 
ica's Cup as we have ever had. which- 
ever boat is chosen." A couple of times 
in the past an invader has made the 
Ould Mug tremble a bit. This time they 
hope it w ill be in for a tumble. end 
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golf/ Jack Nick/aus 


Give every 
shot a 

cockeyed look 


Tournament spectators will notice that a 
great many touring pros turn their heads 
to the right just before starting the back- 
swing, an action that is especially marked 
in myself and Sam Snead. This cocking 
of the head is something more than just 
a nervous twitch. It serves three valuable 
purposes. First, it is a positive move, like 
the forward press of the hands, from 
which to start the backswing. Second, 
turning the head to the right makes it 
possible to take a longer, freer turn with 
the whole body than would be possible if 
the head were held straight to the front. 
Third, and most important, it is a meth- 
od by which we help brace ourselves 
against swaying to the left on the down- 
swing and moving our body out ahead of 
the ball at impact — a sure way to ruin a 
golf swing. 

Cocking the head can cause one prob- 
lem. A player whose strong, or master, eye 
is his right one may be bothered at first 
by finding his nose somewhat in his line 
of vision to the ball. But one eye on the 
ball is enough. The advantages of cock- 
ing the head outweigh the disadvantage. 



FRANCIS S013EN 

Cocking I he head should he the Iasi thing you do before starting the hackswing. Take your 
normal stance ( top right), then just before moving the club turn your head to the right. 
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the soft brown eyes of a cocker spaniel. 

"I am the greatest,” he said and 
widened his eyes and pursed his lips the 
way a small boy does when he is defying 
his mother. "You are the best that ever 
lived." the man said. "Float like a butter- 
fly. sting like a bee," Clay and his friend 
sang out in unison. They paused a min- 
ute and stared into each other's eyes, 
then opened their mouths wide and 
roared inarticulate defiance at Sonny 
Liston. The spectators applauded. 

Clay submitted to having his hands 
wrapped and gloves put on. Once he half 
turned to the spectators and yelled in a 
voice rich with contempt: "Six-to-one 
odds. I'm gonna get rich on them odds. 

I saved the fight game. I'd throw in the 
towel before I'd faint at the Liston 
scowl." 

The bell rang again and Clay began 
working with Harvey Cody Jones, a 
massively muscled young heavyweight 
who weighs as much as Liston but re- 
sembles him in no other way. Clay's 
spaniel-eyed friend watched him closely, 
then came down from the side of the 
ring. His real name is Drew Brown, 
but everyone in the Clay camp calls 
him Budini. 

"I got the name in India," he said 
softly. "I have traveled around the world 
maybe 20 times. Nothing fleshes a man 
out like traveling. A little girl in India, 
she w'as madly in love with me and she 
used to sit outside my door an' holler, 
‘Budini. Budini.’ Later I heard the word 
means lover in Hindu." (It does not, but 
the name still has a fine ring to it.) 

He turned to watch intently as Clay, 
fighting flatfooted and not moving 
much, peppered Jones with punches. 

"I got him in the best condition," he 
said. "He never been in condition like 
this before. You know how 1 can tell if 
he in condition? It’s the sweat. If it taste 
good and sally, that mean he in condi- 
tion. Of course, that isn’t the only 
way. I can smell a champion, too. He 
got the smell of a champion. He young, 
but he’s learning. I wish he could be 
in the merch for a few years. The merch 
washes out all the complexes, and it 
make a man of a boy." 

The merch? "Merchant marine," Bu- 
dini said. "I sailed 13 years in the mer- 
chant marine. I spent four years with 
Sugar Ray Robinson, too. This Cassius, 
he’s as good as Sugar. I got him in as 
good condition." 

Clay had finished another round with 
Jones, and Budini returned to the ring 


boxing / Tex Maute 

The sting 
of the 
Louisville Lip 

Angelo Dundee's Fifth Street Gym in 
Miami Beach is an inelegant estab- 
lishment on the second floor of a two- 
story building. It is small, hot and, these 
days, crowded w ith spectators who will 
endure almost any hardship to watch 
Cassius Marcellus Clay prepare himself, 
mentally as well as physically, for his 
February 25 challenge for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. It 
costs a dollar to get in. For the same 
price you can watch Sonny Liston pre- 
paring to defend his title at the Surf- 
side Civic Auditorium some 90 blocks 
north. The Civic Auditorium is air- 
conditioned. its decor is Miami modern 
and its seats are comfortable. But the 


better dollar's worth is at the Fifth 
Street Gym. 

The real fight nuts hang out there and 
Clay, whatever his talents as a fighter, is 
clearly 10 times Liston's superior as a 
show man. Liston plods through his work- 
outs at Surfside with all the sparkle of a 
piece of wet liver; Clay bubbles w ith the 
exuberance of a boy playing cops and 
robbers. 

"You looking at the fastest heavy- 
weight in the world," he informed the 
spectators the other day as he shadow- 
boxed. He moved quickly from side to 
side, feinted and sprayed the air with a 
flurry of blows. He is a big man— about 
218 pounds at this stage in his training— 
with a magnificent build. Wide, thick 
shoulders taper to a small waist and his 
legs are long and thick. On top of the 
big man’s body is set the handsome, 
guileless face of a child. 

"Ain't no light heavyweight fast 
enough to catch me," he said, letting go 
another combination of punches, his 
hands open, looking more like a man 
grabbing at flics than a puncher. "The 
fastest heavyweight that ever lived," he 
said, so that no one would miss the point. 

The bell rang, ending his shadowbox- 
ing, and he walked to the corner away 
from the spectators and glared at a tall, 
dark man with the face of a lynx and 


chorusing comrades, Cassius Clay and Drew (Budini) Brown sing out their taunt — 
"Float like a butterfly, sting like a bee" — at Sonny Liston's Miami training quarters. 
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apron where he again went through the 
antiphonal responses, howling in unison 
with Cassius, "Float like a butterfly, 
sting like a bee," followed by the short 
pause and then a drawn out "aaaargh" 
— the roar of defiance. 

"I been to the other man's camp," 
Budini said when he came off the apron. 
"They is things beside the physical that 
make a man a champion, and he ain’t 
got them. A champion's mark is he is 
humble, and Clay is a humble man. 
He don’t release his bitterness on peo- 
ple when he is getting fine and mean 
and edgy. No, he is a courteous man, 
always ready to answer your question. 
He doesn’t drain himself with taking 
out his meanness on just anyone. He 
keeps it inside so it strengthens him for 
the fight." 

The small crowd watched Clay and 
paid no attention to a thickset, power- 
fully built man working the speed bag. 
He was Willie Pastrano. the light-heavy- 
weight champion of the world. He came 
away from the bag, stripped off the 
small punching gloves and looked up at 
Clay, who was having his face mopped 
dry by a solicitous Budini. 

"He don't look so good, docs he?" 
Pastrano said. "But. man, he is a de- 
ceiving fighter. I never forget the first 
time I see him. I was fighting a man 
named Johnny Holman in Louisville 
back in — was it '57 or '58?" He thought 
a moment. He has a wide, handsome 
face, and the accent of New Orleans, 
which is a combination of Brooklyn and 
the deep South. 

"It was '57," he said. "So this cat. he 
is 15 and fighting amateur, and he calls 
up Angelo and says he is going to be the 
Olympic heavyweight champion and he 
would like to go a little with me. So he 
did and he put me down. He put me 
down real bad. Two times I spar with 
him and he puts me down bad each time. 
Guts. All guts. Don't hit too hard then 
— he’s maybe two. three inches shorter 
and 40 pounds lighter than he is now — 
but a very irritating man and he hit me 
many times. I didn't like being put down 
by an amateur.” 

"You mean he knocked you down?" 
someone asked. 

"No. man," Pastrano said. “He didn't 
knock me down. He made me look bad. 
He put me down. He don't look so good 
from outside the ring, but when he's up 
there in front of you he throws them long 
jabs. They come out so easy and so fast. 
Pop. pop, pop. Don't look like it's any 


effort for him. Makes me glad I ain't a 
heavyweight." 

Through working out. Clay went back 
into the shabby dressing room and show- 
ered. then lay down on a rubbing table 
in a small room the size of three tele- 
phone booths while Luis Sarria, a coal- 
black Cuban, worked him over, the old 
fingers dry and stiff as charcoal sticks 
but curiously tender. 

"You may have noticed me fighting 
fiatfooted," Clay said. "Who knows? 
Maybe this fight is going to go 13 rounds 
or so. Maybe I won’t be able to move all 
the time. Maybe I have to save some- 
thing." Apparently he had forgotten that 
he had predicted he would knock Liston 
out in five rounds. 

Clay lives with 10 members of his en- 
tourage and three cooks in a big house in 
northwest Miami. Later, at the house, he 
said, "Has there ever been anything like 
this? This championship? All these peo- 
ple cornin’ to sec it? I been talking and 
saying things and building up and now 
I'm getting nervous. I worked hard and 
talked fast and now I got what I wanted. 
Think of all them planeloads of pretty 
foxes flying in to see me. Now the time 
has come for training and fighting." 

The next day he took off from train- 
ing, but the day was not wasted. He 
gathered his cohorts and repaired to 
Surfside, where he stood outside Liston's 
training quarters and put on much the 
same show he stages at the Fifth Street 
Gym. He and Budini howled, "Float 
like a butterfly, sting like a bee,” and 
roared, and Cassius made a dramatic at- 
tempt to break loose and go up to the 
second-floor auditorium where Liston 
was working. He was restrained — easily 
— before being persuaded by the courte- 
ous and long-suffering Surfside police 
to leave. 

Upstairs, Liston went stoically about 
his training. 

"This boy is getting under his skin,” 
Angelo Dundee had said earlier. "It bugs 
Liston, all these things he does." If Dun- 
dee is right, Liston hides his pique well. 
Leotis Martin, a reed-thin light heavy 
who has the painful job of sparring with 
Sonny every day, says, "He's not mad 
at people the way he used to be. He 
doesn't try to kill us every day." 

Said Liston, "Clay needs a lesson in 
manners. Maybe I can help him by beat- 
ing his brains out. If 1 can, who am I to 
stand in the way of progress?" 

It may be progress, but it seems a 
shame. end 


Only the first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 

GREEN 

STRIPE 


Andrew itgher blended the first 
light Scotch in 1853. 

His mastlry of the blending art 
gave to ■sher’s Sfcotch a unique 
lightnesl and smoothness. So 
greatly pflzed was his whisky that 
other distillers ftslowed Usher’s 
methods. H 

But only Be first light Scotch can 
wear the (fijan.Saj pe— the original 
Usher’s, j 
Scotland. 
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UPSET 

STOMACH? 


If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer* 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be! 

When you have an upset 
stomach there’s nothing quite 
like Alka-Seltzer. 

Alka-Seltzer contains a 
soothing stomach alkalizer, 
ready to go to work instantly 
to soothe and settle upset 
stomach. 

Headache, too? Alka-Seltzer 
provides the effective pain- 
reliever, sodium acetylsalicyl- 
ate.in a completely dissolved 
solution. In the first ten min- 
utes— when you really need it 
—the system quickly absorbs 
more of this Alka-Seltzer 
pain-reliever. 


Take two Alka-Seltzer tab- 
lets before bed and wake up 
feeling better! 



THE URBANE BARON 

continued front page 25 

were unrealized. This season Nash has 
averaged 27 points a game, gets good 
shooting support from senior Ted Deek- 
en and excellent playmaking from two 
of the Katzenjammers — Tommy Kron. 
who works the point in the scrambling 
1-3-1 zone, and Larry Conley, a superb 
quarterback. Rupp says this is the best 
ball-handling team he has ever had. 

Size is the only Kentucky problem. 
Nash is the tall man at 6 feet 5, but he 
is a brute off the boards— he got 30 re- 
bounds against Mississippi — and Con- 
ley, 6 feet 3 and all elbows, knees and 
gall, is an amazing pivot man on offense. 
Conley also amazes Rupp with his wrap- 
around sunglasses (“got 'em for four 
bucks in Gainesville. Florida, if you 
wanta get yourself a pair”), short- 
brimmed green felt hat, umbrella and 
turtleneck sweater. Rupp can't quite 
make him out, but he does know he has 


THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIGAN (l6-2) 

2. WICHITA (IT-4) 3. DRAKE (14-4) 

OHIO state's Fred Taylor was saying one 
day last week. "If somebody doesn't beat 
Michigan pretty soon, all of a sudden they'll 
be champions." So he sent his big young 
Bucks out to swarm all over the brawny 
Wolverines every time they got the ball. He 
also put them into a weave to set up screens 
for Gary Bradds. Bradds got 42 points, and 
Ohio State won 86-85. But MICHIGAN did 
not stay beaten very long. Bill Bunlin and 
classy Cazzie Russell shot for 37 and 28 
points and Illinois, which earlier had been 
upset by Indiana 1 04-96. went down. 93-82. 
Ohio State came back to beat Indiana 98-96 
in overtime as Bradds scored 40 points. 

Wichita, after taking Loyola G5-60 for 
its llth straight, was brought up short by 
bradley at Peoria. A hustling, sniping de- 
fense and Leon Hall's last-second shot did 
in the Shockers 76-74. But drake was hot 
on Wichita's trail in the Missouri Valley. 
With McCoy McLemore grabbing almost 
every rebound in sight, the Bulldogs beat 
St. Louis 70-57. 

Kansas state's Tex Winter and Colora- 
do’s Sox Walseth, who had changed their 
offenses and defenses almost every time the 
ball changed hands, looked for new ideas 
when their teams went into overtime at Boul- 
der. Winter wandered through the crowd 
while Walseth sprinted along the sidelines 
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to watch him, "because Larry kind of 
likes to sneak in a little coaching on me.” 

But no matter how flamboyant his 
team may get, this will still be the year 
that Adolph Rupp passed up more 
chances than he took to rise screaming 
off the bench in pursuit of someone who 
had done him wrong — player, peanut 
vendor or whoever. He says he has not 
really yelled down an official in seven 
years, that he has just about decided 
they're all bad — so what's the use? Nev- 
ertheless. one prominent referee in the 
SEC says that when all the evidence is 
in, dealing with Rupp has never been 
much of a problem. "Sure, he's called 
me a blind indelicacy a few times and 
I've socked him with a few technicals, 
but we get along fine. You've got to 
know Adolph to appreciate him." 

Rival coaches who know and appreci- 
ate Rupp are guessing that his Katzcn- 
jammer Kids — unheralded in nearly all 
prcscason estimates — may win him his 
fifth national title. 


talking to the officials. Winter's strategy 
worked belter. K-State won 60-59 to take 
second place behind Oklahoma State in the 
Big Eight. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS WESTERN (13-2) 

2. TEXAS A&M (11-S) 3. HOUSTON (14-7) 

TEXAS a&m was still winning— and leading 
— in the Southwest Conference, but the Ag- 
gies were giving Coach Shelby Metcalf fits. 
They trailed Baylor 34-28 at half time be- 
fore Bennie Lennox perked them up with his 
good outside shooting (for 20 points) and 
led them past the Bears 83-58. Arkansas, 
too, had A&M down at the half and then 
let the Aggies get away. They won 72-64. 

But A&M was not yet out of the woods. 
The Aggies were headed for a showdown 
with second-place Texas tech at Lubbock. 
T cch, running and shooting merrily in Coach 
Gene Gibson's "quail” offense (“we just get 
the ball and scatter," explains Gibson), had 
w on nine of its last 10 games. Last week Dub 
Malaise, a skinny little sophomore, and Har- 
old Denney wrecked TCU 90-74 with 53 
points; then Malaise pushed in five points 
near the end and SMU lost, 85-83. 

Texas western, meanwhile, was busy 
proving that a team does not have to run to 
win. The Miners, the nation's No. 3 defen- 
sive team, went up against New Mexico, the 
country's best on defense, and out-defensed 
the Lobos 62-60. Oklahoma city took St. 


Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


Louis 80-75 and Denver 77-57, while HOUS- 
TON routed Trinity 74-57. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. UCLA (19-0) 

2. OREGON STATE (20-3) 3. UTAH (18-3) 

ucla, brash and unbeaten, looked the part 
of a winner as it romped over California 
87-67 in Berkeley last Friday. Walt Hazzard's 
flashy passes set off the Bruins' withering 
fast break, and he and Gail Goodrich shot 
over the frustrated Bears for 47 points. The 
next night Cal set out to guard Hazzard with 
or without the ball, and it almost worked. 
The Bears refused to succumb to UCLA's 
zone press, big Camden Wall began to hit 
from the pivot and soon the Bruins were in 
trouble. UCLA barely won, 58-56. 

Oregon state, however, rarely looked 
better. With Mel Counts stuffing in points 
and picking oil' rebounds and Jim Jarvis and 
Frank Peters booming in shots from outside, 
the eager Beavers whomped Portland 97-68 
and 95-61. San erancisco. an carly-scason 
disappointment, was coming on strong in 
the West Coast AC. The Dons beat San Jose 
64-47 and California at Santa Barbara 73-65 
for their ninth straight. 

Utah’s Dennis Couch is alleged to be one 
of the worst shooting centers in college ball. 
To prove it, he missed his first nine shots 
against Brigham Young. Then, with 18 sec- 
onds to go in overtime, he blithely flung in a 
looper from the key and Utah won 91-89. 
Groused BYU Coach Stan Watts, "I guess 
it's better to be lucky than good." 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. DAVIDSON (18-t) 

2. KENTUCKY (l7-2) 3. VANDERBILT («7-2) 

It was like old times in the Southeastern 
Conference. Everybody was gunning for 
KENTUCKY. and Adolph Rupp's frisky Wild- 
cats just kept on winning, over Georgia 1 03— 
83 and Mississippi 102-59 (.we puge 24). But 
Kentucky had company at the top. This 
week it was Georgia tech. The Jackets need- 
ed seven points by sub Bill Nigg in the last 
minutes to get by Auburn 62 57, and R. D. 
Craddock's soft little jumper with three sec- 
onds to play to edge LSU 51-49. Tulanc, the 
SEC patsy with 18 straight losses, was easier. 
Tech thrashed the Greenies, 92-68. 

Vanderbilt and Tennessee also were too 
close for comfort. Vandy was only a half 
game behind after smacking down Alabama 
1 1 1-73, hapless Tulane 96-64 and squeezing 
past hard-luck LSU 66-64 on Clyde Lee's 
tip-in. Tennessee beat Mississippi State 82- 
58 and trailed the leaders by a game. 

Trying to pin down duke in the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference, North Carolina State 
played slowdown. But Jeff Mullins and the 
tall boys. 6-foot-10 Hack Tison and Jay 
Buckley, simply shot over the smaller Wolf- 
pack, and the Devils won 66-48. Maryland's 
sophomores tried a somewhat racier ap- 
proach and all they got for their trouble 
was a 104-72 beating, north Carolina 


looked like the best of the ACC also-rans. 
The Tar Heels beat Virginia 89-76, then they 
turned Billy Cunningham loose for 33 points, 
to take Wake Forest 8 1-73. 

“We're like lambs being led to slaughter," 
mourned William & Mary's Bill Chambers 
before his team played Davidson. He was 
so right. Fred Hetzel and the other Wildcats 
went at his ball-controlling lambs with a 
furious zone press and trounced them III- 
84. Against Georgia Southern. Hetzel scored 
29 points in 29 minutes and Davidson won 
95-76. west Virginia, meanwhile, rolled 
over Maryland 91-67 and George Washing- 
ton 82-75, and Virginia tech routed Rich- 
mond 103-85. 

Memphis state figured to be weary aft- 
er losing to Seattle 105-88 and upsetting 
Creighton 87 86 on the road, but the Tigers 
fairly bristled with vitality when they got 
back home. George Kirk threw in 30 points, 
Bob Neumann scored 28 and State shocked 
DePaul 98-67. Miami’s Rick Barry even 
drew raves from the opposing coach when he 
poured in 52 points to help the Hurricanes 
beat Jacksonville 117-92. “1 stood up and 
applauded him like everybody else," admit- 
ted Jacksonville's admiring Dick Kendall. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. VILLANOVA (17-2) 

2- LA SALLE (»«-#) 3. ST. BONAVENTURE (»3-4) 

villa nova’s Jack Kraft now knows just how 
much Wally Jones means to his team. Jones's 
trickery got the Wildcats past St. Bonaven- 
ture 57-52 for their 13th straight, and they 
were out in front of neighboring la salle 
— until he twisted a hip muscle in the first 
half and had to leave the game. Without 
Jones, Villanova's offense dried up against 
La Salle's sliding zones and its usually re- 
liable defense could not handle the Explor- 
er’s hot-shooting Frank Corace and George 
Sutor. La Salle upset the Wildcats 63-59. 

Loyola expected to breeze when it came 
to New York to play ST. John’s. The young 
Redmen, so everyone thought, lacked the 
experience and know-how to compete with 
the seasoned national champions. But St. 
John's ran with the Ramblers, beat them off 
the boards in the late stages and out-scored 
them. 71-69, on sophomore Bill Lawrence's 
two foul shots with seven seconds to go. 

nvu was beginning to look like a team 
that would make a tournament. With Hap- 
py Hairston scoring 38 points, the Violets 
trounced Holy Cross 103-83, then Barry 
Kramer got 23 to lead them past Brandeis 
88-45. 

All of a sudden, the East was full of 
tournament hopefuls. Syracuse beat Ni- 
agara 83-8 1 and Pitt 96-84; DUQUESNE rout- 
ed Santa Clara 92-68 and Kentucky Wesley- 
an 90 74; providence thumped Boston Col- 
lege 102-78; st. Joseph’s defeated George- 
town 79-70 and St. Peter's 97-84. And the 
Ivy League was crawling with contenders. 
PRINCETON. CORNELL. Yale and pi- nn were 
all tied for first. end 



One of the 7 wonderful 
inns of the world 

run 

Modern, with old-fashioned over- 
tones in design and hospitality. 300 
rooms, fine food and cocktails. 15 
minutes from downtown Philadelphia 
4 miles from N.J. Tpk., Exit 4. 



The 

iron Curtain 
isn't 

soundproof. 


Radio Free Europe speaks daily, 
in their own languages, to millions of 
captive people in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania. It tells them what is really 
happening in their countries, and 
right in their own home towns. 

In effect, Radio Free Europe is the 
opposition newspaper that nobody 
can stop these enslaved people from 
reading— with their ears. 

But Radio Free Europe can’t do it 
all alone. It needs your help, finan- 
cially. Help to get the truth through 
the Iron Curtain— by mailing your 
contribution to: 


Radio Free Europe. Box 
1964, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 

TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem ! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation //®. Ask for it at all drug 
Counters. 





THE 

MANY 



In 1927. when William B. MacDonald Jr. the promoter of the forth- 
coming Liston-Clay fight— was 18, he was happy being a bus conductor 
for the Chicago Motor Coach Company, but the superintendent of the 
South Side garage, a man named Paddy Leyden, insisted he become a 
driver. "Me bucko," said Paddy, "a driver you are and a driver you'll be. 
You'll not be a conductor." So MacDonald was a driver. "It was the 
Fourth of July," he recalls. “A jillion people got on and got off. It was 
ding, stop, and dong, go. 
I never got out of second 
gear. I must have lost five 
pounds. When I got back 
I told Paddy he could keep 
his glamorous driver's 
boots and fancy uniform. 
I wanted to be a conduc- 
tor and stand in the back 
and ring the bell and hol- 
ler. ‘low bridge!' and meet 
the people. ‘Me bucko.' 
said Paddy, 'a driver you 
are and a driver you'll be.' ” So MacDonald quit. “If I hadn't been so 
impulsive," he says, "today I'd have 36 years' seniority and the choice 
of routes, a Polish wife, two kids and only a couple more payments 
on a refrigerator.” 

Today William B. MacDonald Jr. of Bal Harbour. Fla. is president 
and director and, together with his Polish wife Victoria, owns all the 
stock of the William B. MacDonald, Jr. Corporation, gross assets S52 
million. Among its wholly owned subsidiaries arc: Housing Investment 
Corporation of San Juan, P.R., the island's largest mortgage company: 
Silmac Corporation, which holds 45' , of the outstanding slock in 
Tropical Park racetrack: and MacDonald Farms, a stud farm near Del- 
ray Beach. Fla. MacDonald also owns the Tampa Tarpons of the Class 
D Florida State League. 

MacDonald, a practicing extrovert who calls almost everyone * ‘coach" 
and hands out gold-filled cuff links graven in his own image, lives in a 
5250,000 house with lime-green trim that is decorated with 53,200 
worth of mechanical displays at Christmastime. Adjoining the house on 
a 550,000 two-lot plot is a two-hole pitch-and-putt course designed by 
Robert Trent Jones. MacDonald’s 50-foot cruiser, Snoozie (Edward 
Elrod, captain), is tied up a couple of Rolls-Royce lengths from his 
front door. MacDonald has a Rolls convertible, and his “assistant," 
Sugar Vallone, a burly ex-bartender who wears one of the boss's cuff 
links as a combination tic pin and napkin holder, is due to go to England 
to pick up a 532,000 seven-passenger Rolls limousine equipped with 
TV and telephones. It has been written that MacDonald . omimmi 


FACES 

OF 

MR. MAC 


BY GILBERT ROGIN 

Bill MacDonald, promoter of the Liston-Clay fight, sits at his desk 
at Tropical Park racetrack . 45% of which is his. Mr. Mac also owns 
a stud farm, a baseball team, a yacht and a two-hole golf course. 
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MR. MAC 


was the first to have TV in his car (he wasn't ) w hen he had a 
set with a 12'/2-inch screen installed in a Cadillac in 1951. 
There arc two TV sets on the Snoozie . which is named after 
MacDonald's w ife. "I used to call her Snoozie, the Boozic, 
the Buttsie," he explains. "She's cut back on the smoking 
and the drinking, but she's still harder to wake up than a 
bear. When you approach her in the morning you better 
tread softly and take the turns kind of wide." 

The MacDonalds have two adopted children — Vickie, 15, 
and Billy. 13. Vickie won the 1963 Sunshine Circuit juvenile 
threc-gaited championship with her horse. Witch Doctor. 
MacDonald owns four show horses and, at his daughter's 
behest, he became chairman of this year’s Miami horse 
show. For Vickie's eighth birthday, MacDonald installed 
a jukebox in her tree house, an arboreal bungalow deco- 
rated with carpeting and draperies identical with those in 
the main house and equipped with a paid-up refrigerator 
and stove. Billy owns a 16-foot runabout. For his sixth 
birthday, MacDonald gave his son the Billy Buster Bal Har- 
bour Railroad, an outsize toy train that transported Billy 
and his friends over 800 feet of track on the MacDonald 
properly. "I guess I spoil my kids," says Bill MacDonald. 

MacDonald works mornings in an office that fronts on 
his pool and adjoins his bar. In the afternoons he plays golf 
(Monday. Tuesday, Thursday and Friday), goes to the 
track (Wednesday and Saturday) and fishes or steams 
about on the Snoozie (Sunday). The walls of his 10-stool 
alfresco bar are hung with fish he has caught, ducks he has 
shot, awards he has won, letters of heartfelt thanks and 
photographs of MacDonald beaming upon the great and 
the near great. The personalities, as he calls them, range 
from President Kennedy, to whom MacDonald is pictured 
presenting a check, to Jayne Mansfield, whom he is shown 
checking out. Between these two extremes are 8-by- 10 glos- 
sies of MacDonald and picture people. MacDonald and 
politicians and, mostly, MacDonald and athletes. 

O ver the past decade or two Bill MacDonald, lead- 
ing with his smile and his checkbook, has en- 
gaged in more deficit spending in more sports 
than any other millionaire of his weight and 
age. MacDonald accepts his weight, by the way, though he 
mourns the fact that he is not as photogenic as he used to 
be. "These days they tell me they got to use a wide-angle 
lens," he says. Indeed, one of the beguiling things about this 
man is that he does not take himself too seriously. Although 
one sportswritcr, coining a euphemism, referred to Mac- 
Donald as being "chubby-set," MacDonald calls himself 
“the little fat man" or "fat Willie.” But, despite all his 
jollity, his relentless goodwill and lavish good works, Mac- 
Donald seems to be possessed of a restless discontent and 
an overwhelming need to be renowned and loved — which, 
after all, is not an uncommon condition. 

Boxing is the least of MacDonald's sporting investments; 


the Liston-Clay fight is only his second fling in the game. 
"Someone once approached me to manage Liston," he 
says. "He was looking for a front man, but it's an ugly 
business to begin with and I make too much money other 
ways to be bothered wet-nursing those kids." But in I960 
MacDonald blithely guaranteed Feature Sports, the pro- 
moters of the third Patterson-Johansson light, S400.000 to 
bring the match to Miami Beach. MacDonald had nothing 
to lose but his money and nothing to gain but seeing his 
name in the papers. Fortunately, the fight grossed S500,000, 
so, in a way, it was a better deal than being the only Cath- 
olic founder-member of Mount Sinai Hospital of Greater 
Miami. "That cost you S50.000," says MacDonald proud- 
ly. On the Liston-Clay fight he stands to make a buck, 
however. Acting on a suggestion by Boxing Promoter Chris 
Dundee, who is associated with him in the fight, Mac- 
Donald bought the live promotion — not the lucrative thea- 
ter-TV — from Intercontinental Promotions, Inc. (Sonny 
Liston, 47.5'-,' stockholder) for S625.000. “I gave my maxi- 
mum offer the first time up," says MacDonald. "I figure 
if this man Jack Nilon [Liston's manager] don't take it 
he can't count. And him being in the concession business, 
coming up from a bag of peanuts and a hot dog, he ought 
to know how to count.” The site of the fight, the Miami 
Beach Convention Hall, is scaled for SI. 2 million with a 
S250 top (SI. Jan. 27), and MacDonald figures he has to 
gross 5800,000 to break even. He is alternatively sanguine 
and gloomy about making this nut. "Chris said we could 
make a million like breaking sticks," MacDonald says 
one day. "It may be more like breaking bones. It's pretty 
farfetched, S800.000 indoors. Those other guys didn't 
make S300.000 worth of mistakes. I don't care about mak- 
ing money. I just want the fight to be here so it can help 
the area. The best I can make on it is S 100,000." Another 
day he will say: "If we can't put this fight across we ought 
to turn in our suits. I want them sleeping in the streets!" 
And at times, "Why am I in it? For kicks. I'm in it for 
kicks. Why do 1 do any of the sports things? Because I like 
to be in motion. Inertia is the worst thing. A great philoso- 
pher, Will Durant, said if you got nothing else to do you 
can always get into trouble. He's right. Go up and hit a 
policeman. He'll hit you back. You hit him again. He puts 
you in the paddy wagon, but you're in motion! 

“We're not having any trouble selling the two-fifties," 
MacDonald says. "Certain people wouldn't be caught dead 
in the tourist section of an airplane because to get there 
they have to walk through the first-class compartment 
and they might see someone they know and lose face. The 
two-fifties arc for these status people. A guy calls me, for 
instance, wants to buy a SI00 seat for Andy Williams. I 
tell him Andy Williams got to be up there with the big 
kids. I can't imagine him sitting back there with the little 
kids. He got to be in there with the wheels, not the hubcaps. 

"This promotion is going to be as clean as possible. It's 
going to be a breath of fresh air. I borrow- 40 million a year 
from three big banks. I've got to think of my credit. The 

continued 
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The 1964 Chrysler Salon has more standard equipment than a Rolls.* 


This is Chrysler’s finest. The world’s most completely 
equipped automobile. Begin with the usual power assists: 
automatic transmission, power brakes, power steering. 
Then add a six-way power seat, power windows, even power 
door locks. Air conditioning. An all-transistor AM/FM radio. 
Rear-seat speaker. Auto-Pilot. A reclining front seat. 
Adjustable headrests. Rear-seat reading lamps. Sofa-size 


seats lavishly cushioned in foam rubber, upholstered in 
genuine leathers and fitted needlepoint brocade. A dis- 
tinctive canopied roof. Thirty other luxury and engineering 
features. The Chrysler Salon carries a 5-year/50, 000-mile 
engine and drive train warranty,! America's longest. See 

by Chrysler dealer's : MOVE UP TO CHRYSLER 


• Engineered better . . . backed better than any car in its class— 5-year/SO.OOO-mile warranty with this coverage: Chrysler Corporation 
warrants, for 5 years or 50.000 miles, whichever comes first, against defects in materials and workmanship and will replace or repair at a Chrysler 
Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer's place of business, the engine block, head and internal parts, intake manifold, water pump, transmission case 
and internal parts (excluding manual clutch), torque converter, drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle and differential, and rear wheel bearings of its 
1964 automobiles, provided the owner has the engine oil changed every 3 months or 4,000 miles, whichever comes first, the oil filter replaced every 
second oil change and the carburetor air filter cleaned every 6 months and replaced every 2 years, and every 6 months furnishes to such a dealer 
evidence of performance of the required service, and requests the dealer to certify (1) receipt of such evidence and (2) the car's then current mileage. 


•Based on current published information on standard-equipped Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud Saloon. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 




Let Pan Am’s Experience be your traveling companion to Europe 


Flying Pan Am to Europe is like 
traveling with an experienced friend. 

Pan Am has been building its ex- 
perience, world-wide, for more than 
three decades. You can sense this fact 
every moment of your trip. It's there 
— in the ticket office, at the terminal 
and in the air. 

Pan Am makes the planning of an 
itinerary easy, too. You have the wid- 
est choice of transatlantic flights. You 
can leave from any one of 15 U.S. 
cities. You can fly direct to any one 


of 25 European cities (no other airline 
offers you half that many). 

What about your fare? Less than 
ever before — thanks to the latest in a 
long line of Pan Am reductions. First- 
class reduced 21 : . Basic Jet economy 
reduced 20%. And 14-21 day Jet econ- 
omy reduced 14%. (All farest avail- 
able year ’round, with certain excep- 
tions during peak travel periods.) See 
your Pan Am Travel Agent or call 
Pan Am for details. 

Wherever you fly, you'll enjoy Pan 


Am's Priceless Extra of Experience — 
the world's best traveling companion. 

fOfcccivc April I. 1964. subject to Gov't, approval, 



WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
First on the Atlantic First in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First 'Round the World 



MR. MAC continued 


FCC examiner has recommended that my application to 
buy Channel 10 [the once scandal-beset ABC affiliate in 
Miami] be approved. I've spent SI 65,000 in legal fees, but if 
I get it, it’s bingo — seven or eight million right away. 

"I figure Clay win it,” MacDonald says, with dubiety. 
"He'll take the title if he stays away, jabs and runs, but 
the little jerk is so egotistical — he's getting hysterical — he 
thinks he can punch Liston's nose sideways. It’s liable to be 
a stinky light to watch, but if Clay gets by seven or eight 
he's liable to win it." 

Another way Bill MacDonald has found to lose his money 
is baseball. He has had three minor league franchises at one 
time or another, and only one, the Tampa Tarpons, which 
he has owned for eight years, has done so much as break 
even for him. In 1959 MacDonald bought the Miami 
Marlins of the International League, which, on a doomed 
treasure hunt, subsequently became the San Juan Marlins, 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Marlins and the Atlanta Crackers 
before MacDonald sold out. “There's no future in the 
minor leagues,” MacDonald says without rancor, "f don't 
see how you can make money in Triple-A ball. I sold 
the Crackers, and they had won a Little World Series for 
me, because if you lose over S50.000 a year for five years 
Uncle says you’ve got a hobby, and losses on a hobby 
aren't deductible. I lost S475,000, but it was something to 
do in the summertime with the kids. From a business 
standpoint it was a fun thing, and I made a lot of con- 
tacts. If you got enough money and can afford baseball, 
O.K. If not, you better back off.” 

MacDonald's other ball club was the Portsmouth Tides 
of the Class A South Atlantic League. He liquidated it. 
When the Dodgers left Brooklyn, MacDonald sought to 
get an International League franchise there. "We'd have 
drawn 500,000,” he says airily, "but Ford Frick turned us 
down." Another one of his schemes was to set up a 
winter baseball league in Florida similar to the one now 
operating in Puerto Rico. That never got off the ground 
cither. MacDonald once looked into purchasing the Ath- 
letics and the White Sox but, as he says, “I'm 55 now. I 
don't like to go north of Gulfstream, west of Hialeah or 
south of Tropical. The other way is east — you got to go 
fishing. Someone called me up the other day and said, 
'Why not bid on the A's?’ I don’t want to go inland. Last 
summer 1 chartered this 80-footer from William L. 
McKnight, the Scotch Tape man, and cruised from Wash- 
ington to Martha's Vineyard. Now, how the hell do you 
get to K.C. by boat?” 

MacDonald has dropped about S200,000 promoting golf 
tournaments over the years in what he calls "my romance 
with the PGA” without being visibly depressed. "I made 
a million friends,” he says. "I got to know a lot of pic- 
ture people and bankers." MacDonald sponsored three 
Los Angeles Opens (1955-57), two international four- 
ball tournaments in Miami, an LPGA tournament in 
Battle Creek, Mich., bankrolled Dick Mayer when he 
won the U.S. Open in 1957, accompanied two Ryder Cup 


teams abroad and is at present chairman of the PGA Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Golf is MacDonald's game. He belongs to LaGorce in 
Miami Beach, Burning Tree in Bethesda, Md., Bcl-Air in 
Los Angeles, Dorado Beach in San Juan, Olympia Fields 
in Chicago and Dccpdalc in Great Neck, N.Y. His handi- 
cap is 9 ("no, make it 10; I need the help”). “Anyone who 
works for Mr. Mac,” says MacDonald's secretary, Helen 
Gustison, "knows you couldn't reach him between the first 
and 9th holes if his racetrack burned dow n. At the 9th hole 
he takes a little break. When Mr. Mac bought Royal 
Native for S252,500 [an unheard-of price for a broodmare 
prospect] we sent the check out to the 9th hole for him to 
sign.” The other day a man approached MacDonald about 
joining the board of directors of a bank. "I hate to go to 
board meetings, coach," MacDonald told him. "You get 
S50, Uncle puts his hand in the tambourine for S40, and 
it's just the day you would have had a good golf game and 
won a couple hundred.” 

M acDonald is a formidable figure as he rolls 
o'er the fairways in his golf cart, nipping 
"suntan lotion” out of a Coke bottle with 
his right hand, root beer out of a root beer 
bottle with his left hand, and steering with his forearms. 
"I had a bad night," he will say. "I can't go around alone 
today, so I brought a couple of friends — Haig & Haig.” 
When he hits a good shot he may cry; "How do you like 
that one, sports fans?" When he hits a bad shot he may 
moan: "I can't get around this fat belly of mine," or 
"Where did it go? Come back! All is forgiven." After he 
has sunk a long putt he will climb into his cart and say, 
"I’m a little too sexy for TV, don't you think? Maybe 
I can make it in the movies," or offer to give his imita- 
tion of an elephant or tell about the time he tried to get 
a horse through the revolving door at Reuben’s. 

"Racing," says MacDonald, "now that's profitable.” 
MacDonald bought his first horse in 1951 and his best 
horse in I960, Royal Native, the champion 3-year-old 
filly of 1959. She won S26l,226 for him as a 4-year-old 
and was selected the best older filly of the year. The most 
notable of MacDonald's other thoroughbreds is Kathy 
Too, a filly he bought for S90,000. "She was the fastest 
thing ever to come out of Ireland,” he says. “She win 
a race, then she bowed a tendon. She's bred." His 160- 
acre breeding farm (“I've been offered S2.500 an acre"), 
inevitably referred to Old MacDonald's Farm, has a 5 18- 
milc training track, 35 horses — mostly broodmares, year- 
lings, weanlings and sore horses — and some 60 head of cat- 
tle. MacDonald presently has five unraced 2-year-olds. His 
new trainer, Nick J. Moran, considers three of them good 
prospects, particularly fancying a Hill Gail colt named 
Hill Charger. 

Besides owning 45% of Tropical Park, MacDonald is 
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its treasurer and a director. The 55% of the stock that 
he doesn't own belongs to the track’s controversial presi- 
dent and finest customer, Saul Silbcrman. “Silbcrman and 
1 haven't had a cross word in four years,” MacDonald 
says. “Since I been there his image has improved. 

“The things that make me money I don't do," MacDon- 
ald says. “I don’t know anything about the mortgage 
business. I don't know what one looks like. The racetrack, 
my partner docs that. ‘For S800 a day,’ he complains to 
me, ‘you don't show up very often.’ 

“Tropical Park is know n as The Friendly Track. Half the 
people know the other half. A lot of people tell you they’d 
like to race there all year round. Of course people tell you 
things you want to hear. 

“We're trying constantly to protect our people," Mac- 
Donald says, “to warrant their patronage. We're very care- 
ful we got plenty of toilet paper in the rest rooms, for in- 
stance. We’re the first track in Florida to integrate, and 
when 1 ran the Crackers we were the first team in Georgia 
to integrate our stands. We integrated Tropical three years 
ago. There was no comment about it except one guy who 
sees this colored guy on a line at a S 10 window and asks 
me, ‘Who’s that?’ 1 say, ‘Coach, that’s Saul Silberman’s 
chauffeur.’ This guy looks around some and then he says 
to me, ‘How many chauffeurs he got?’ ’’ 

M acDonald believes racing can be improved. 

“You never stand still," he is fond of say- 
ing. “If you don’t go forward, you’re going 
backward. There is no doubt that the pen- 
dulum has swung too far into commercialism, however. 
The ugly part is that the people controlling the sport are 
not race people. Generally speaking, the commissioners 
are not knowledgeable. They are political appointees squeez- 
ing the revenue out of the sport. The people who actually 
love racing are those that own horses, and very few of 
them break even. The thing that's happening and that real 
race people, like Captain Harry Guggenheim, abhor, is 
people saying, ‘The 2 horse win it,’ or, ‘The 8 horse win it.' 

“It doesn't make any sense making New York run nine 
days more, like they're doing this year. That’s a gross case 
of commercialism. It's obvious that they're going to race all 
year round in New- York one of these days. As far as the 
state's concerned, put elephants in there if you got a mu- 
tuel. Bowie's ridiculous. Racing in January! It's not for nice, 
hot-biooded animals! They’re not supposed to be out there 
this time of year! As Joe E. Lewis said, 'I got a polar bear 
that can scoot.’ ” 

MacDonald has some notions about what is wrong with 
baseball, too. “They should trade more to balance the 
teams," he says. “The guys in the American League are re- 
luctant to help one another. They’re too staid, too reluctant 
to change. And it doesn't make sense they don’t have inter- 
league games. Pittsburgh, for instance, never sees Mantle. 


It’s not fair to the fans. But the only people that think base- 
ball games are too long are the writers. The writers are a 
detriment to baseball. The fans don’t complain the games 
are too long, it’s this guy that’s writing that's got a date — 
and he’s changing pitchers again!” 

At one time MacDonald tried to get into professional 
football by buying 25% of the Washington Redskins, but 
although there were stories in the papers hailing Mac- 
Donald as a new owner, the deal fell through at the last 
minute. He was also approached by Harry Wismcr to bail 
out the New York Titans. “Everyone in New York was of- 
fered that,” MacDonald says. “ ‘You don't need any mon- 
ey,' Harry says. ‘All you have to do is sign a few notes.' Do 
you know what a co-signer is? An idiot w ith a pen!" 

Bill MacDonald is descended from a long line of sheep 
thieves. When he went to St. Andrews in 1952 he eagerly 
looked up his ancestors. “I was looking for a couple kings." 
he says, “and I found sheep thieves! You see, the MacDon- 
alds were Highlanders and the Campbells were Lowlandcrs 
[actually the Campbells might have been low Highlanders.] 
My forebears were hungry most of the time so they steal 
the Campbells* sheep. You know the song, ‘The Campbells 
are cornin’, O-ho, O-ho’? That's what our guys would 
sing when the Campbells come looking for their sheep. 
We’d stand back of rocks and ambush them with bows 
and arrows.” 

MacDonald, whose ancestors came over to Prince Ed- 
ward Island in the 1780s, was born in Butte, Mont, in 1908 
and moved to Sumatra, Mont, in 1913. His father was the 
state representative from Rosebud County, a deputy sheriff 
and a deputy land commissioner. MacDonald's mother was 
killed in an accident in the family's 1916 Overland when he 
was 9, and the MacDonalds moved to Boston, where the 
father became a branch manager for Fox Film. MacDonald 
played a little hockey and baseball and at 14 was managing 
the Lafayette AC, a sandlot team that performed on Boston 
Common for S5 to S8 a man: MacDonald decided who got 
how much. When he was 17, MacDonald went to Chicago 
to work for Tom Hogan, a vice-president of the Yellow 
Cab Company; there he also attended law school at night. 
“When an alderman come to town Tom would take him 
out,” MacDonald explains. “I got the bailiff. I'd take him 
to the stockyards and to the Field Museum until he'd tell 
me, ‘Let's say to hell with this, son. Where can I get a beer? 
Bring on the broadies!’ I got S35 a week. I was doing 
pretty good.” 

After MacDonald left the Chicago Motor Coach Com- 
pany, his next job, he opened a ticket agency at 12th and 
Wabash for wildcat cars — Lincoln sedans that he ran to the 
Hotel Claridge in New York at SI 5 a head. He parlayed the 
cars into buses during Chicago’s Century of Progress Ex- 
position: his motto was “Times Square to the World's Fair 
in 28 Hours.” If the buses ran late, he offered pro rata re- 
funds like The Twentieth Century. When the railroads low- 
ered their fares, MacDonald sold out to the Santa Fe. “I 
wound up with S250.000," he says, “the most money I ever 
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Multimillionaire MacDonald works mornings , plays aft- 
ernoons. Sundays (top left) he is at the wheel of his 50- 
footer, Snoozic: Wednesdays and Saturdays he goes rac- 
ing (left); the rest of the week if s golf at which he shows 
his form on his private pitch-and-putt course (above). 


had. Two years later I was flat, stony broke. All I hadwasa 
Buick coupe and a nice wardrobe, so my friend Tony Ryan, 
who's now the biggest Oldsniobile dealer in Milwaukee, 
and I drove to Miami. If we're going to starve, at least we’d 
be starving where it was warm. We hocked our cars and, for 
S750, bought the door and parking concession to the Demp- 
sey- Vanderbilt Hotel at 21st and Collins, the live spot on 
the Beach. We had gotten in out of the rain. I worked the 
days and Tommy the nights, because I was still going to law 
school. At the end of the year we had made S4,400 apiece. 
Then I went into dry cleaning and laundry, tried to get peo- 
ple to put their money into a federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation I represented, and managed the Sunny Isles Restau- 
rant. I knew all the taxi people from being a doorman, and 
they got people to come up and give me a play. I made 510,- 
000 that winter.” 

In 1940 MacDonald, now back in Chicago, became one 
of four truckers the government certified to haul trailers 
to house families working on federal projects. At the peak 
of this operation, MacDonald had 1 16 trucks under lease. 
He then began buying and selling trailers. From that he 
went into manufacturing trailers; he bought his first factory 
on Nov. I, 1944. It burned down Christmas Eve, so Mac- 
Donald bought another one. “Mobile homes were little 


bitty coaches then," MacDonald says. "I got laws passed to 
allow them up to 10 feet wide on the highways, and we were 
the first to corrugate the metal, have picture windows, is- 
land beds and undcr-the-floor heating." MacDonald's Mid- 
States Corp. eventually owned 10 subsidiaries: Regal Mo- 
bile Homes, Pinconning, Mich.; Canadian Star, Ingersoll, 
Ont.; Universal and Terra-Cruiser, Downey, Calif.; Rex, 
McMinnville, Ore.; Kozy and National, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Duo, Union City, Mich.; Elcar, Bourbon, Ind.; M 
System, Texan and Ranchero, Texarkana, Texas; Star, Un- 
ion City, Mich.; and Pan American and Paramount, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. MacDonald became the world's leading man- 
ufacturer of mobile homes, with more than I5^J of the mar- 
ket, and served a term as president of the Trailer Coach 
Manufacturers Association. His trademark at the L.A. 
Open was the largest trailer of its era, a 65-foot Executive 
Cruiser that slept 12 and had a combination sun deck and 
heliport and a swimming pool. 

"I never was a production man," Bill MacDonald says, 
“and I sold only one trailer in my whole life, by accident, 
and I messed up on the color. I've been lucky in getting 
good people around me. It's your people that make you, 
and we believed in bringing up our own pups. I shared the 
profits with the branch vice-presidents. I gave them a new 

continued 
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Cadillac every year for status. I told my salesmen I wanted 
them to wear a clean shirt every day, not every two days, 
and we'd pay the laundry bills. I wanted their cars washed 
every night, and we'd pay for it. I wanted them to have their 
suits pressed and to cat in good restaurants. We were the 
first to use long distance. Pick up the phone, man. I told 
them, don't goose around. I never believed in yes-men or 
formality. I'd buy my people lunch. We'd talk some base- 
ball, talk a little football, switch around to business. The 
lunch would run me S25, but I might get a S200,000 idea 
out of it. 

"What I am is a promotion man." MacDonald says. "In 
promotion, like anything else, you got to approach the ball 
with confidence. That’s the first thing you learn in golf. I 
put on this sales thing: SI 50,000 in one pitch. I took over 
three hotels on the Beach for it. People say to me. how can 
you spend SI 50.000 on a sales convention, how can you 
spend S9.000 to get a Bob Hope? I say look at the sales rec- 
ord. Look at the volume!" 

MacDonald was particularly successful at stealing a 
march at trade shows. "If a group keeps looking at some- 
thing long enough it attracts a crowd." he says. “I once got 
35 models and some flashbulb photographers to keep tak- 
ing pictures of them around our trailers. There was no film 
in the cameras, but we attracted the crowd." Another time 
MacDonald put a sign on a trailer he had built for the King 
of Transjordan: ". . . custom requires that shoes be re- 
moved before entering a house of worship or royal resi- 
dence." Forty thousand visitors obediently took off their 
shoes to walk through the trailer. 

In 1960 MacDonald sold out. On a shelf in his office — 
between a baseball signed by his Charleston team and a 
baseball signed by his Tampa team — is a cheap ballpoint 
pen enshrined in clear plastic. The plaque on the base 
reads, "With this pen, Wm. B. MacDonald, Jr. signed 
agreement selling Mid-States Corp., Battle Creek, Mich, 
for S6.785.000 to Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas, Jan. 4, 1960. Happy Day." 

“Why did I sell out?" MacDonald says. “For the lump. 
Man gave me 56,785,000. that's why." 


W e have a saying at the house," says Secretary 
Helen Guslison: " ’If Mr. Mac died today 
he's lived a full life.' Mr. Mac's a power- 
house with different faces. There is no limit 
where he could have gone if he had set out. Senator Scott 
Lucas looks up to and admires the many faces of Mr. Mac. 
He has great concentration. If you're talking mortgages 
to him you can’t reach him about horses, and vice versa. 
He gives each thing his great and undivided attention. 
He reminds me of someone who has created his own life. 
If Mr. Mac stays home with the virus, the maid brings him 
good soups, and he's lying horizontal, soaking up energy 
to get going full speed ahead again. Mr. Mac knows how 


to lie in bed. He's got five big scrapbooks on his career 
but it's not just for ego; the Internal Revenue men look 
at them." 

Besides pages of clippings, MacDonald's scrapbooks con- 
tain letters from generals and Congressmen thanking him 
for the boat ride on the Snoozic, letters from directors of 
athletics thanking him for the use of his San Juan apart- 
ment and letters from bishops and opera guilds thanking 
him for his magnanimous donations. 

“Do you know why I was awarded Channel 10?" Mac- 
Donald said in his box at the races the other day. "Because 
they like me. They say Bill is a nice guy. The civic and the 
charitable is why they awarded me Channel 10. 1 must have 
walked 400 miles today shaking hands. I'm more of a hand- 
shaker than the boss [Silberman] is. I'm tired, but those arc 
good contacts. If I hadn’t done what I've been doing all 
my life I wouldn't be me. Take the overall image you 
create. Sec what it adds up to. I’ve never bought a man a 
drink to get a mortgage or to sell a trailer. If you're a good 
guy and keep grinding, people will find out for themselves. 
I never asked for a plug. I never had to — " 

They were off— most of them— and MacDonald picked 
up his binoculars. The horse he had backed came down 
the homestretch with a big lead. "I'll take it over from 
here!" MacDonald yelled, banging the glasses on the coun- 
ter in front of him. "It ain't how much you win but how 
much you don't lose. Four bandages, 7 to 5, I don't care. 
It's sweet, isn’t it? 

"When I was a kid of 16 I went to work for the Hartford 
Courant selling subscriptions," he said. "I'd knock on the 
door and say, ‘Did you get your vacuum bottle absolutely 
free?’ A vacuum bottle was what they called a thermos in 
those days. We gave one to a customer when he took the 
Courant. I worked for a man named John J. Murphy. John 
J. Murphy told me to give the customers a real smile when 
I'd say, ‘Did you get your vacuum bottle absolutely free?" 
It's hard for a person to refuse you when you smile. How 
do you get mad at a guy if he's smiling? I used to practice 
smiling in front of a mirror. I did pretty good at that job. 
got S25 a week. That's not bad for those days. You got to 
figure out what makes people happy. You can’t sell to 
everybody, but you can be everybody’s friend. 

"My success has had a lot to do w ith my sports activities. 
They put me in the public eye a little bit. I guess my goal 
is to leave a mark, to make my children proud of me. 
Everyone wants to leave a mark. You know, there was this 
slave in ancient Greece who set fire to a temple so that 
his name would go down in history. They punished him 
by banning his name. 

"Hey. Cheesecake Ike says he must be doing pretty good. 
He come to the races in a 57,500 car, and he’s going home 
in a S65.000 bus. You see. I got to talk to Cheesecake and 
The Genius. People look for me. I'm a live wire. I like to 
move. I'm outgoing. I'm naturally gregarious. I like peo- 
ple. It’s my nature. I'm a big kid. People want to be with 
the big kids. It's sweet, isn't it, coach?” end 
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Barney Wheezes to a Big Win 

His car was a wreck, but Barney Oldfield managed to finish first in the 


rugged Cactus Derby 50 years ago 

T wenty cars lined up in Los Angeles 
one chill, overcast morning in No- 
vember 1914 for the start of the seventh 
annual Cactus Derby. Included in the 
group of racers were such accomplished 
road stars as Louis Chevrolet. Bill Bram- 
lett, Cliff Durant. Ted Baudet, Barney 
Oldfield and two previous derby win- 
ners — Louis Nikrent (1909) and Olin 
Davis (1913). The prize for the winner 
of the arduous 67 1 -mile race from Los 
Angeles to Phoenix was $2,500, but the 
main attraction for Oldfield, the most 
famous racer of the day. was a diamond- 
studded medal that would proclaim the 
winner "Master Driver of the World." 

In fact, there was some justification 
in calling anyone who even finished the 
race a master driver, for the Cactus 
Derby was the most rugged road race 
ever run in the U.S. It had started in 
1908 when the Auto Club of Southern 
California decided on a campaign for 
better roads. Since few roads existed on 
the route between Los Angeles and 
Phoenix at the time, the idea seemed 
sound. Only four drivers were on hand 
for that first race, and two of them got 
lost in the Colorado desert. The win- 
ner, Colonel F. C. Fenner, averaged 17.6 
miles per hour aboard a puffing White 
Steamer. 

The 1914 race was to go from Los An- 
geles over Cajon Pass, north toward 
Barstow, then cast to the first overnight 
stop in Needles, Calif. From Needles 
the route crossed the Colorado River 
into Arizona and went north to King- 
man, then east through Ashfork and 
south to Prescott, Ariz., the second all- 
night stop. From Prescott the survivors 
of the race would aim for the Territorial 
Fairgrounds in Phoenix. Along the way 
the drivers would have to contend with 
mountain grades, desert, winds, alkali 
dust, sand, silt, hub-deep mud, boulder- 
strewn gullies and bridgclcss streams 
and rivers. 

Because of the rugged terrain, all the 
drivers except Oldfield used stripped- 
down stock cars. He was going to race in 


by WILLIAM F. NOLAN 

his big, white, wire-wheeled Stutz. the 
same car he had driven to a fifth in the 
Indianapolis "500" earlier that year. 
"They're calling me the ‘grand old man 
of auto racing' and figure I'm about 
ready for the pasture," he said. "Well, 
I'm going to claim that medal even if 
I have to carry my Stutz across the fin- 
ish line.” 

The first car was flagged away at 5:25 
a.m. and. despite rain-soaked roads out 
of Los Angeles, Oldfield (accompanied 
by his riding mechanic, George Hill) 
jammed the white Stutz into the lead on 
the narrow summit of Cajon Pass. He 
was passed by Durant in the Mojave 
Desert, however, when the Stutz caught 
fire. Oldfield quickly put out the small 
blaze and just as quickly regained his 
lead. When he entered Needles, he was 
six minutes ahead of Durant, his closest 
competitor. Already several cars had 
crashed or failed mechanically on the 
first day’s run across the desert. 

At daybreak, while Oldfield struggled 
with a balky radiator cap. the remaining 
cars roared off toward Prescott, 236 
miles away and separated by some of 
the roughest country of the trip. Out side 
of Needles the route crossed the Colo- 
rado River, and the cars were allowed to 
use the railroad trestle. Durant, in the 
lead, came to temporary grief on the tics 
when a spike pierced his tire casing. Olin 
Davis quickly moved ahead, with Bau- 
det's Paige close behind. 

After he finally got his Stutz started, 
Oldfield gained rapidly on the leaders. 
Going up a steep mountain grade, how- 
ever, his Stutz began misfiring. The en- 
gine soon stopped, and it took a push 
from some local miners to get the car 
rolling again. Oldfield immediately be- 
gan to catch up again and was second 
when he reached Kingman, Ariz. At that 
point a jagged rock slashed his rear cas- 
ing, and by the time he changed the 
tire, he was fifth. 

Between Kingman and Prescott a hail 
storm came up which soon turned to 
sleet. Lndeterred, Oldfield kept up his 
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Golf at the 


Dorado Hilton 

Puerto Rico 

6452 yards of challenging golf 
surrounded by sea and palms. .. 
with all the comforts of Hilton. 

Reservations: Secyour travel .iRent or call any Hilton 
Hotel or Hilton Reservation Oliice (see Dbonc book). 
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Like to win a $6,500 Jaguar? 

Come learn the excitement of skiing MAINE! 


From powder to party Maine has it. Why 
wait in slow lift lines? Drive to Maine on 
snow-free expressways. You'll get more 
runs and more fun for your money where 
the snow is deeper, the season is longer 
and the skiing is great. 



To win the Jaguar, a Barrecrafters rack 
and a pair of Head Masters, all you have to 
do is sign your name and be lucky. Sorry — 
Maine residents aren't eligible — after all, 
we live here. 

For Jaguar skistakes details and free fol- 
der write: Maine Ski Service. 1280 Gateway 
Circle. Portland, Maine. 


Ski Maine Assn, in cooperation with the Maine Dept, of Economic Development 







a matter of choice 


When you make your choice from the Big Red Menu, you can always 
be certain of enjoying another superb meal, graciously served. If you 
care for lobster, fresh up from a trap in Maine, or prime sirloin broiled 
over a charcoal tire, come share our table soon. 


Particular people come back to the . . . 


Mass.: Boston, Saugus, Hingham, Framingham, Middleboro, 
Wayland.Hyanms-Ne«*rork: Manhattan. Yonkers. Westbury.L.I. 
Conn.: Darien. Wethersfield • Florida: Miami, Fort Lauderdale 
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A Big Win »»««•«««/ 

fast pace and passed everyone. He rolled 
into Prescott half-frozen, but with a 
substantial lead over Davis. 

The 1 1 surviving cars were flagged off 
for the final 1.14 miles to Phoenix the 
next morning. Oldfield's rivals gradually 
fell out of the race. At the flood-swollen 
waters of New River, with only 20 miles 
to go. Nikrent and Bramlctt were the 
only drivers close to him. Oldfield's big 
car dipped down into the swirling cur- 
rent. got halfway to the far bank, then 
sputtered and fell silent. 

Oldfield raged. He jumped out of the 
car, pushed, shouted, swore violently. 
Nothing happened. The Stutz remained 
in mid-river, its wheels solidly mired in 
the deep mud. 

A few minutes later Oldfield and Hill 
watched helplessly as first Nikrent and 
then Bramlctt motored past them, easily 
navigating the river. Soon after. I till saw 
a mule team on the far bank. Oldlield 
gestured wildly at the mule skinner, in- 
dicating they wanted a tow. After much 
arm-waving, the mules were hitched to 
the Stutz and the big car was slowly 
sucked free of the clinging mud. 

At the top of the bank. Oldlield 
dropped the gear lever into second, and 
the engine tired with a roar. The Stutz 
tishtailed alarmingly on the slick road- 
way as Oldfield crouched fiercely over 
the big racing wheel, extracting the max- 
imum speed from the laboring engine. 
He passed Bramlett. who had cracked 
up, and soon thundered into the out- 
skirts of Phoenix. Suddenly Hill shout- 
ed, "Watch out! Cross-walk!" 

Oldlield jerked at the wheel. The car 
struck the heavy wooden planking, be- 
came airborne for a moment and then 
half-spun around before slamming to a 
stop. Oldfield straightened the car out 
and managed to make the last mile to 
the Fairgrounds. The crowd lining the 
dirt oval cheered and waved frantically 
as he brought the coughing, smoking, 
mud-covered Stutz to a final halt at the 
main grandstand. A brass band started 
playing and children ducked past police 
to cluster around the car. Nikrent. who 
had reached the finish line ahead of Old- 
field, reached up to shake the veteran's 
hand. 

Oldfield had won the race on elapsed 
time: he covered the 671 miles in 23 
hours — at just above a 29-mph average 
— to beat Nikrent by 36 minutes after 
three days of racing. Only five other cars 
reached the finish line. end 




MOST NON-GOVERNMENT 
PERSONS ARE NOW ELIGIBLE 


SAVE *20 10*30 each 

of Basic Bureau Rates for 

AUTO INSURANCE 


.. sign 


If you are in Non-Government employ- 
ment-professional, technical, admin- 
istrative. clerical or managerial— now 
you too are entitled to the same sav- 
ings that Government employees have 
enjoyed for over a quarter century 
through GEICO, one of the nation’s 
largest and fastest growing insurers 
of automobiles. 

GEICO SAVINGS 

You Save 30% on Collision and Com- 
prehensive coverages (exception: 
dividend provision in Texas). 

You Save 25% on Liability coverages 
(exceptions: 23% in Virginia: 22'/2% 
in New Jersey and Kentucky: 20% in 
New York; dividend provision in North 
Carolina and Texas). 

Further Reductions: You also receive 
the usual additional savings for Com- 
pact Cars. Driver Training, and when 
More -Than-One-Car is insured. 

These Savings represent GEICO re- 
ductions from Basic Bureau Rales for 
the Family Automobile Policy. Bureau 


Rates arc the rates established by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association for their 
member and subscribing companies. 

HOW THESE SAVINGS 
ARE POSSIBLE 

By dealing directly with you. GEICO 
eliminates the large percentage of 
premium costs customarily required 
for sales commissions and passes these 
savings along to you in the form of 
lower rates. 

You Pay No Membership Fees or 
Other F.xtra Sales Charges. 

HERE IS THE PROTECTION 
YOU GET 

You get the exact same Family Auto- 
mobile Policy issued by most other 
leading companies, and you are fully 
protected wherever you drive through- 
out the U S. and its possessions. Your 


GEICO policy can comply with Finan- 
cial Responsibility Laws in all states, 
including the compulsory insurance 
regulations of New York and North 
Carolina. With more than 800.000 
policyholders, GEICO is rated A+ 
( Excellent) by Best’s Insurance 
Reports, the foremost authority on 
insurance company reliability, and is 
licensed in all states except Massa- 
chusetts. 

COUNTRYWIDE 
PERSONAL CLAIM SERVICE 

More than 1300 professional repre- 
sentatives throughout the country form 
the vast GEICO claims network. They 
are ready to serve you when you need 
them— day or night. 24 hours a day. 
GEICO's reputation for fast and fair 
claim handling is confirmed by the 
fact that 96 Out of Every 100 Policy- 
holders Renew Their Expiring Policies 
Each Year. 

Pay Your Premium in Convenient 
Installments If You Wish. 


FOR EXACT RATES ON YOUR CAR . . . Phone or visit your nearest 
GEICO sales olfice, or mail the coupon today 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Vermont Ave & K Street. N.W. . 01 6-1000 
NEW YORK CITY ISO Nassau Street 01 9-0202 

HEMPSTEAD, L.I.. N.Y. 66 North Franklin St, IV 5 4600 

HUNTINGTON. L.I., N.Y. Wall Whitman Shopping Center HA 7-8500 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND Towson Plara Shopping Center VA 5-8400 
NORFOLK. VIRGINIA 47 Southern Shopping Center 583-4321 

JACKSONVILLE, N.C. 2455 Lejeune Boulevard 346 4153 

JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 338 West Forsyth Street 355 8424 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 3354 Wilshire Boulevard 381-7001 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 590 Van Ness Ave UN 3-3100 

DENVER. COLORADO 41 East Collax Ave 292-2970 

COLORADO SPRINGS, C0L0. 18 Southgate Center. 636-3761 

El PASO. TEXAS 4026 Dyer Street 566-9601 

LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 1707 Cache Road EL 7-3310 


Government Employees Insurance Company 

I A capital clock company not affiliated with the U.S. Government J 

HOME OFFICE: Washington, D.C. 


MAIL TO: GEICO. Vermont Ave. & K SI., N.W.. 

Washington. D.C. 20005 

CHECK ELIGIBILITY— must be over 21 and under 
age 65. 

CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT— Active or Retired 
; ! Federal. State. County. Municipal 
CIVILIAN NON -GOVERNMENT — Active or Retired 
j Professional or Technical 
; Administrative. Clerical or Managerial 
Agricultural— Farmer or Farm Manager 
MILITARY— Active. Reserve, or Retired 
3 Commissioned Officer or NCO of top 5 pay 
grades (NCO on active duty must be at least 
age 25 and, if in pay grade E-5 or E-6, must be 
married) 

□ Household member of immediate family ot any 
category checked above 

Name 

Residence Address 

City 

County State 

Age Male □ Female □ Married □ Single □ 

Occupation 

(Rank, if on Active Outy) 


695A 

Year of car 

Make: 

No. ot cylinders: 
Model (Fairlane. 
210, etc.) 

2 4dr — Sdn. s w. 
M.conv. 

Purchase date 
Days per week 
driven to work:. 
One way distance 
Is car used 
business (except 
to and from work) 




Additional male dlivers under age 25 in your household 


CAR NO. 1 

CAR NO. 2 











Mo. Yr. 

New j Used 

MO. Yr. 

New Used 





Yes H No a 

Yes □ Non 

Yes □ No □ 

Yes 3 No □ 

City 

State 

City 

State 



Age Relation Married 


E7 



Be suspicious! 


Make sure you see it on the label. 

If you don’t, stomp off. 

Or see the manager. 

Be a real pain in the neck. 

You can’t be sure the fabric won’t shrink unless you s ee'SANFORIZED * 

You can’t be sure of the best wash-and-wear performance unless you see (^SANFORIZED OlUS •) 
Right there. On the label. 

Don’t fall for a glib “It’s the same thing.” 

If it is, why doesn’t it say so? 

You’re entitled to “Sanforized” and “Sanforized-Plus”. 

Get them. 
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The way 
Mercury 
handles roads 
is a matter 
of record 


. . . and the record stretches from Pikes 
Peak to Riverside— wherever Mercury has 
run against other competition -modified 
medium-price cars. You can sample its 
great road performance yourself. Take a 
hefty, big Mercury— perhaps this sporty 
bucket-seater— out for a drive. You’ll feel 
the solid authority of this car. It has up to 
319 pounds more muscle and heft than 


other medium-price cars. And more H/fr 
responsive engines to go with it. You I ¥ I 
feel the difference in easier handling, a 
far steadier, smoother ride. Try this beau- 
tiful road car. At your Mercury dealer's. 

LINCOLNMERCURY DIVISION C ffinKiJ MOTOR COMPANT 

Mercury 

No finer car in the medium-price field 



ITALIAN PANORAMA? OR SPANISH? 


If you’re referring to the view, it's Italian. 

If you’re referring to the publication (which 
we are), it's both. For PANORAMA is the name 
of 2 independent, local-language magazines. 
The Italian PANORAMA is published in Italy 
by Arnoldo Mondadori Editore and Time Inc., the Spanish 
PANORAMA in Argentina by Editorial Abril and Time Inc. 

These quality magazines represent a new publishing 
concept that blends the local editorial know-how of leading 


publishing companies and the worldwide facili- 
ties of Time Inc. 

This unique affiliation betweenTime Inc. and 
foreign publishers brings to local audiences a 
domestic magazine of world scope. 

PANORAMA Italy, PANORAMA Argentina are an example 
of how Time Incorporated, through such international en- 
terprises, endeavors to bring information and understand- 
ing to people everywhere. 




One of a series of advertisements about time inc. 

Time - Life-Time International • Life International • Life en Espanol - Fortune • Sports Illustrated • House & Home • Architectural Forum • Panorama - 
President-Time-Life News Service-Book Division -Silver Burdett Co. -Time- Life Broadcast -Printing Developments. Inc. -East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


A chart of the gold, silver and bronze medal winners in the 34 events of the IX Winter Olympic Games in Innsbruck 


EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

DOWNHILL 


. acoix 

Bands 

(A,,s "' a> 

(France) 

(Germany) 

GIANT SLALOM 


Schranz 

Slicglcr 


(frame) 

(Austria) 

(Austria) 

SLALOM 

Slicglcr 

Kidd 

llcuga 

***** 

( Austria ) 

(U.S.A.) 


DOWNHILL 


Zimmcrmann 

Hechcr 

> ladies i 

(Austria) 

( Austria ) 

( Austria ) 

GIANT SLALOM 


C. GoiischcKFr.) 


.ladies) 

(trance) 

Saubert(6'.5./I.) 


SLALOM 



Saubcr. 

ladies i 

(France) 

(Frame) 

(U.S.A.) 

CROSSCOUNTRY 


Groenningcn 

Jcrnbcrg 

15-km men 

(f inland) 

(Norway) 

(Sweden) 

CROSS-COUNTRY 



Voronchikhin 

30 km mem 

(Finland) 

(Norway) 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


Rocnnlund 

Tiaincn 

50 km men, 

(Sweden) 

(Sweden) 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
RELAY men 

Sweden 

I inland 

U.S.S.R. 

SPECIAL JUMP 


Engan 

Brandtzacg 

70 -m. 

(Finland) 

(Norway) 

(Norway) 

SPECIAL JUMP 

wSK 

Kankkoncn 

Brandtzacg 

11 -m. 

(Finland) 

(Norway) 

NORDIC 


Kiselev 

Thoma 

COMBINED 

i IVoring i 

(U.S.S.R.) 

(Germany) 

BIATHLON 


Privalov 

Jordcl 


( U.S.S.R .) 

(U.S.S.R.) 


CROSS-COUNTRY 



Kolchina 

5 km ladies; 

(U.S.S.R.) 

(Finland) 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


Mckshilo 

Gusakova 

10 km ladies i 

(U.S.S.R.) 

(U.S.S.R.) 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
RELAY i ladies. 

U.S.S.R. 

Sweden 

Finland 


EVENT 

GOLD 

SILVER 

BRONZE 

HOCKEY 

U.S.S.R. 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia 

FIGURE SKATING 

Schnclldorfer 

(Germany) 

(Frame) 

Allen 

(U.S.A.) 

FIGURE SKATING 
ladies i 

Dijkstra 

(Netherlands) 

Heilzer 

(Austria) 

Burka 

(Canada) 

FIGURE SKATING 

Bclousova- 

Protopopov 

(U.S.S.R.) 

Kilius-Biiumlcr 

(Germany) 

Wilkcs-Revcll 

(Canada) 

SPEED SKATING 
500-m. men 

McDermott 

(l/.S.-d.) 

Grishin(U.S.S.R.) 

Orlov(li.5.W.) 

Gjcstvang(,Vor.J 


SPEED SKATING 

1.500 m. mem 

Anlson 

(U.S.S.R.) 

Verkerk 

(Netherlands) 

Haugen 

(Norway) 

SPEED SKATING 

5,000-m. mem 

Johannescn 

(Norway) 

Moe 

(Norway) 

(Norway) 

SPEED SKATING 

10,000 -m. mem 

Nilsson 

(Sweden) 

(Norway) 

Johannescn 

(Norway) 

SPEED SKATING 
500-m. ladies) 

Skoblikova 

(U.S.S.R.) 

(itei 

Sidorova 

(U.S.S.R.) 

SPEED SKATING 

1 . 000 -m. ladies ; 

Skoblikova 

(U.S.S.R.) 

(in°S°R* 

Mustoncn 

(Finland) 

SPEED SKATING 

1.500-m. ladies 

Skoblikova 

(U.S.S.R.) 

Mustoncn 

(Finland) 

Kolokoltscva 

(U.S.S.R.) 

SPEED SKATING 

3,000-m. i ladies) 

Skoblikova 

(U.S.S.R.) 

Stenina (U.S.S.R.) 
Han (.V. Korea) 


BOBSLED 

ilwo-mam 

Nash-DIxon 
(Great Britain) 

Zardini- 
Bonagura (Italy) 

Monti-Siorpaes 

(Italy) 

BOBSLED 

four-mam 

Emery 

(Canada) 

Thaler 

(Austria) 

Monti 

(Italy) 

LUGE 

; singles, men, 

Kohler 

(Germany) 

Bonsock 
( Germany ) 

PIcnk 

(Germany) 

LUGE 
(doubles, mem 

Feistmantl- 
Stcngl (Austria) 

Scnn-Thaler 
( Austria ) 

Ausscndorfer- 
Mair (Italy) 

LUGE 

( singles, ladies) 

Endcrlcin 

(Germany) 

Gcislcr 

(Germany) 

Thurncr 

(Austria) 


CONTINUED 
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FOR THE RECORD contim/etl 


basketball — Relying on the best defense in ihc 
NBA, SAN FRANCISCO won three straight games 
( I I 8-79and 1 04-97 over the Pistons, 103-97 over the 
■ lawks) to run its streak to live and its Western Div i- 
sion lead to three games. But ST. LOUIS, which 
dropped three in a row and slipped briefly into third, 
finally slowed the Warriors down with a 1 16-1 1 1 vic- 
tory and chmhcd back into second place, only two 
games out. By the end of the week. Bob Penn to- 
taled I9.24S points, making him the most prolific 
scorer in NBA history (Dolph Schaycs, the playing 
coach of the 76ers, held the old mark). Third place 
LOS ANGELLS limped through three more games 
without Jerry West and lost two of them (the team's 
lone victory — 1 1 1 -85 over the Pistons — broke a six- 
game losing streak). Then West returned. Ins bro- 
ken thumb in a cast, and the l.akers dropped two 
more ( 109 101 to the 76ers and I 19-1 10 to the Bul- 
lets). Despite had knees, which hampered Ins ell'ec- 
tivcness. Elgin Baylor averaged 27 points a game 
during the week. BALTIMORE took three out of 
five but barely missed making it live out office — 
its two losses were by two points to the Celtics (94 - 
92) and by four points to the Royals II 19-1 15). 
DETROIT, on the other hand, was held below 100 
points in three games and dropped four out of live. 
Eastern Division leader BOSTON, led by Bill Russell 
(pulled down 34 rebounds in one game, 33 in anoth- 
er and scored over 20 points three times), regained 
its early season speed and raced to five straight wins. 
Second-place <3'4 GBl CINCINNATI, at die same 

mng streak to seven (second week in a row without 
a loss). PHILADELPHIA split four games while 
hapless NEW YORK dropped four (including iwo 
2 1 -point losses to the Celtics) and its latest winless 
streak reached six games. 

boating— Ir a sea so turbulent that only three of 
the IS starters finished. DICK BERTRAM drove 
his new 31-loot Moppte to victory in the 143-nnle 
Sam Grillilli Memorial power boat race off Miami 

Few were surprised when S. A. (Huey) Long's yawl 
ONDINL sailed first across the finish line in the 27- 
nulc Lipton Cup ocean race (fourth in the SORC 
series) off Miami Beach, and won both the Class A 
and overall titles as well (she also took the Miami- 
Cal Cuy SOR C race Iasi month). I wo Class B boats. 
Jack Price's sloop Caintwt/ic and Ted Hood's y awl 
Robin, placed second and third on corrected time. 

boxing Third-ranked Heavyweight DOUGJONES 
of New Yors City won a fifth-round TKO over Tom 
McNccley. alter opening a cut above his eye in the 
second, breaking Ins nose in the third and knocking 
him down in the fourth ol a scheduled 10-roundcr 

In a 10-round middleweight fight at Madison Square 
Garden. second-ranked JOEY ARC HER wonacon- 
trovcrsial split decision over Holly Mims to extend 
his victory streak to eight and his career record to 
39-1. 

golf JACK NICKLAUS shot a five-under-par 66 
(including an eagle on the No. 5 hole) in the final 
round of the $50,000 Phoenix Open for a 72-hole 
total of 271 and his first tournament victory of the 
season. Three strokes behind in second was little- 
known Hobby Bfuc of Milwaukee, who barely made 
the tournament as the last alternate. Gary Player 


and Gene Littlcr tied for third at 275. Arnold 

three years, got started too late this time and fin- 
ished in a tie for ninth with 278. despite a four- 
under-par 67 in the final round. 

hockey -MONTREAL look two games (2-0 over 
the Maple Leafs on Charlie Hodge's fourth shutout 
and 8-2 over the Rangers) to move one point ahead 
of CHICAGO, which won one 14-2 over the Red 
Wings on two goals in ihe last two minutes), lied 
one and lost one. Then the Black Hawks defeated 
the Leal's 2-1 while the Canadicns lied ihc Bruins, 
and the two leaders ended the week once again 
sharing lirsl place. Slumping TORONTO lonly one 
victory in nine games) lost two and lied one. After 
a loss to the Black Hawks. DETROIT look three in 
a row (its longest winning streak ofthc season) and 
climbed from fifth place to fourth. In a 4-0 defeat 
of the Hawks, Terrs Nawchvick scored his fifth shut- 
out of the season, and in a 3-2 defeat of the Bruins 
two nights later. Sawchuck appeared in his 804th 
regular season game in II years of play to break an 
NHL record for goalies (the old mark was held by 
Harry Lumlcv, who plavcd in 803 games in 16 sea- 
sons). NEW YORK unexpectedly lost all lour of 
its games (longest losing streak in 13 weeks) and 
dropped to fifth, five points behind the Red Wings. 
Last-place BOSION (2-1-1 ) pulled out of a three- 
game losing streak by beating the Rangers 3—2 and 
4-0 (Ed Johnston's sixth shutout, most in Ihc league 


HORSE RACING- Harbor View Farm's ROMAN 
BROTHER ($5,601. win Manuel Ycaza up. won 
the seven-furlong Bahamas Stakes by 314 lengths 
over Journalist in a field of 13 3-year-olds at Hia- 
leah. 

In the $61,600 Seminole Handicap at Hialeah 
George D. WTdencr's TOP GALLANT (S4S), rid- 
den h> Steve Brooks, streaked up from sixth to the 
lead in the stretch and finished in a first-place dead 
heal with Sunny Blue Farm's ADMIRAL \TC(S6). 
Mickey Solomone aboard. Mongo, the favorite, 
ran filth. 

motor sports NELSON STACY of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., drove his 1964 Ford an average 154.103 
mph to edge Ernie Derr for the Auto Racing Club 
of America 250-nulc late model stock car cham- 
pionship at Daytona International Speedway. 

skiing— On the basis of their performances in the 
three Olympic Alpine events. LUDWIG LLITNER 
of Germany won the world combined champion- 
ship, followed by Gerhard Nenmng of Austria and 
Billy Kidd of the U.S. (the highest ranking ever for 
an American male). France's M.ARILL1 F GOIT- 
SCHEL captured the women's coninmed title, 
while Austria'sC'hristl Haas and Edith Zimmermann 
placed second and third. Jean Saubcrt of the U.S. 

The I960 Olympic slalom gold medal winner. 
ERNST HINTERSEER, won the international pro 
slalom contest (and earned S800) at Brandywine 
Ski Center in Sagamore Hills. Ohio. 

track a field— At the Los Angeles Times Indoor 
Games, BOB HAYES equalled the 60-yard world 
indoor record of six seconds fiat for the second time 
in three weeks. HAYES JONES won the 60-vard 
high hurdles (7.2). L LIS WILLIAMS the 500 sards 
(58,2) and GEORGL Kl KR the 600 (I 10.6). In 
the 1. 000-yard run JIM DUPREE beat Bill Crolh- 


ers. who tripped and fell two and a quarter laps 
from the finish. By the time Crothcrs regained Ins 
feet lie w as 40 yards behind the lead runner. Dupree, 
but in an amazing drive he just missed catching him 
at the tape (both were timed in 2:11.9). TOM 
O'HARA loafed to a 4:07 mile victory ahead of 
Jim Grelle. and BOB SCHUL (8:42.2) defeated 
pace-setter Ron Clarke in the two-mile by .4 sec- 
ond. DALLAS LONG heaved (he shot 62 feet. 4'4 
inches, one quarter-inch farther than Gary Guhncr; 
RALPH BOSTON won the broad jump <25 feet. 
7 >4 inches): JOHN THOMAS 17 feet. 1 V* inches) 
the high lump: and MEL HEIN of the Southern 
California Striders leaped 16 feet, 3 4 inch to take 
the pole vault. Earlier in the week at the Lubbock 
(Texas) indoor meet BILLY FOSTER of SMU 
joined the fast-grow ing group of six-second 60-vard 
sprinters (Terry Williams of Omaha University 
also tied the record in a dual meet during the week), 
and versatile RALPH BOSTON won three events — 
the high jump (6 feet. 8 inches), the broad jump 
(25 feet, 7 inches) and the 60-vard high hurdles 
(7.2). RANDY MATSON, a Texas A&M fresh- 
man. put the shot 60 feet. 3 4 inch to win the 
event and set a Texas slate indoor record which lie 
promptly broke five nights later with a loss of 61 
feet. 6 14 inches at Fort Worth's Will Rogers Indoor 
Games. The outstanding performances in Ihc Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Games were bv Villanova’s NOEL 
CARROLL in the 1.000-yard run (2:09.7). ROY 
HICKS of the U.S. Army in the 50-yard high hur- 
dles (6.0) and JOHN UELSES in the pole vault 
(16 feel, I inch). 

mileposts— ACCEPTED: Bv Alabama Football 
Coach PAUL (Bear) BRYANT, a $300,000 tax-free, 
out-of-court settlement from the Curtis Publishing 
Company for his SI0.5-million libel suit. "A big 
burden is off my shoulders." said Bryant. 
DROPPED By the Orange Bowl, its ll-ycar-old 
contract with the Big Eight Conference to play in 
the New Year’s night football game. 

SIGNED: TOM LANDRY. 39. head coach or the 
NFL Dallas Cowboys, to an extended contract 
which guarantees him II more years in his post, 
despite a four-season record of 13-38-3 and a disap- 
pointing 4-10 in 1963. "I am grateful for the impres- 
sion of confidence Mr. Murchison Owner Clint 
Murchison Jr.i has shown in me," he said, after 
signing the longest pro football coaching contract 

SIGNED: The entire 40-man roster of the Chicago 
Cubs. It was the second year in a rose that the Cubs 
finished first in ma|or league contract signing. 
DIED: FRED TURNER JR., 67. Texas oil mil- 
lionaire who owned 1959 Kentucky Derby Winner 
Tomv Lee. of a heart attack in a Midland, Texas 
hospital. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


4 — Tory T • 7 — 0. fc Nelscr : 14, 1 5 — lii'nes 

Dro*c 17 Jen, C : IB, 19- James DioLei 



FACES IN THE CROWD 


tfE'lSl 



EDUARDO ZULETA, 28, 

of Ecuador upset top- 
seeded Thomas Koch of 
Brazil in the semifinals 
of the Austin Smith ten- 
nis championships in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
and went on (o defeat 
Gardnar Mulloy. ihe 
tournament's nine-time 
champion, in five sets 
for the singles title. 

J A MES(Ding)SCHO ON- 

MAKER, 30, of Miami 
Beach, who won the 
Finn class midwinter 
championship two 
weeks earlier on Bis- 
caync Bay.skippered his 
Star class sloop Dingo 
to victory in the Bacar- 
di Cup series, an event 
he had won once before 
—in 1953, at 19. 



DOUG WININGER, a 

senior guard for the 
Warren Central High 
basketball team in Indi- 
anapolis, made 51 con- 
sec u l i ve free t h ro w s over 
a live-game span, sur- 
passing the NCAA rec- 
ord of 44 held by Tom 
Boyer and lulling only 
four short of Bill Shar- 
tnan's N BA mark. 


LES REIS BERG, 5fi, a 
vice president of a Min- 
neapolis plumbing sup- 
plies firm, bowled the 
second 300 game of his 
career— a quarter-cen- 
tury after his original 
feat. "The first 1 1 balls 
were no problem, but 
1 was just as nervous 
on the 12th as I was in 
1939," he said. 



CARRIE PATCH, 23, a 

willowy, blue-eyed ex- 
ecutive secretary in a St. 
Paul bank who gradu- 
ated with honors from 
ihe University of Min- 
nesota (she majored in 
speech) and enjoys 
bowling and swimming, 
was elected Queen of 
the Snows for ihe St. 
Paul Winter Carnival. 

RON LAIRD, 25, of Po- 
monu, Calif, set five 
U.S. walking records in 
a San Diego track meet 
when he bettered Ron 
Zinn's 1 963 marks in the 
15 and 20 kms. and cn 
route broke long-estab- 
lished records for the 
e igh l- (1918), nine- 
11880) and 10-mile 
(1880) distances. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WINNING WORDS 

Sirs: 

Bravo! Bravo! Andrea Mead Lawrence's 
article. Let's Not Spoil Tlieir Sport (Feb. 3), 
is the year's most needed critical review. 
Substitute baseball, tennis, swimming in 
place of skiing— the words apply equally 
to any sport. 

Winning is fine, but playing — win or 
lose — is life itself. 

Judy Sheldon 

Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Sirs: 

The same philosophy should apply in 
every human endeavor, whether in recrea- 
tion, in education, in religion or in win- 
ning the daily bread. 

W. O. Zimmerman 

New Kensington, Pa. 

DOWNGRADE 

Sirs: 

In view of the 1964 Winter Olympic re- 
sults so far, are you sure our skiers were 
so terribly and outrageously downgraded 
by the prejudiced Europeans ? 

John E. Herzog 

Pittsburgh 

SCATTER SHOT 

Sirs: 

A few (million) people owning and using 
firearms for sport and protection will not 
agree that Warren S. Mitchell's proposals 
(19 th Holf, Feb. 3) will effectively dis- 
arm criminals or, "in no way restrict legit- 
imate use of firearms." It is rather obvious 
that he is ignorant of the manufacture of 
small arms, their use, their acquisition by 
criminals and the history of legislation 
concerning them both here and in other 
countries. For his information, all except 
the very cheapest of guns, including the 
military, are and have been numbered seri- 
ally, and legitimate dealers, without ex- 
ception, record such numbers in their sales 
records. 

New York Slate's 50-ycar-old Sullivan 
Law covers short firearms much as Mitchell 
advocates for all guns. It has made it dif- 
ficult and in most cases impossible for the 
average citizen to own a pistol for any 
reason in that state. If it has prevented 
criminals from doing so, it isn't apparent 
from police reports and records. 

As a tool-and-diemakcr with 22 years 
of professional gunsmithing experience, I 
would feel insulted if anyone suggested 
that I couldn't build from metal and wood 
available anywhere a better rifle than the 
gun allegedly used by Oswald with such 
fantastic effectiveness. And teen-agers with 


little or no mechanical training make the 
lethal and illegal zip gun. 

W. S. VlCKERMAN 

Ellensburg, Wash. 

Sirs: 

As a schoolteacher, recreation director, 
youth leader, infantry veteran and parent, 
I feel qualified to voice an opinion on the 
right of Americans to bear arms: Mr. 
Mitchell is dead wrong on every count- 
even about snowballs. It so happens that 
snowballs arc a lot more dangerous than 
firearms. I am elementary safely director 
for our schools and closely observe the 
damage done by snowballs fired astray. 
(The national records arc appalling.) Read- 
er Mitchell shouldn't attempt to speak with 
authority on snowballs since he lives in a 
state (California) that has little appreciable 
snowfall per year. 

Art Van Atta 

Vandalia, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I agree with Mr. Mitchell's thesis, but 
the phrase that caught my attention was 
"only adults of good character." Where 
did he get the secret of what constitutes 
good character? Let me know so I can 
bottle it. I'll make millions. 

Sandra Eriksson 

Fairfield, Conn. 

Sirs: 

There ought to be a law against murder. 
Thai's what. 

Peter Sands 

Hempstead, N.Y. 

MEN IN STRIPES 

Sirs: 

Having had the distinctly inspiring ex- 
perience of playing in at least a dozen 
games refereed by Charley Eckman while 
at Duke, I took great pleasure in reading 
Frank Deford's fine article, Here Comes 
Cholly Bop-i)e-l>op-bop (Feb. 3). Well do 
I recall the effect of Cholly 's stinging re- 
bukes at a missed rebound or an ill-timed 
pass during the course of a game. Yet 
equally well do I remember the tonic effect 
of the Eckman humor in a tense, hard- 
fought contest. Charley is, in effect, a two- 
team coach, unbiased official and master 
psychologist wrapped up in one, and he is 
abundantly successful at all three. In fact, 
Charley is the only referee I know to be 
cheered by the fans upon his appearance on 
the floor for a game — not as a show of fa- 
voritism but solely out of respect for a man 
who "calls 'em as he sees 'em." 

Buzz Mewhort 

Durham, N.C. 


Sirs: 

As an avid college basketball fan for about 
six years and having seen quite a few games 
during this period, including about 60 per 
season over the past two years, it was very 
refreshing to read a good article about a 
fine referee in your February 3 issue. College 
basketball is the best basketball in the world 
but is oftentimes hindered by the refs. I 
have to agree with Charley Fckman’s state- 
ment that there arc quite a few "homers." 

Irving H. Picard 

Boston 

Sirs: 

I am a hockey fan, but I feel strongly re- 
garding the subject of refereeing in any sport. 
Right now, as your Scorecard item (Feb. 
10) suggests, officiating in hockey is at a low 
ebb. It is well documented that this is a fast, 
rough, demanding game, and no man can be 
expected to witness every incident that oc- 
curs on the ice. However, one can expect that 
when the man in stripes does sec such inci- 
dents, he will act accordingly — and with 
consistency. I, for one, do not believe that 
any NHL referee would be so naive as to 
consciously show partiality to any one team; 
however, I do believe that through ignorance 
of the rules, lack of ability to make snap 
decisions and inability to carry out their con- 
victions, the men with the whistles are mak- 
ing a fiasco of the game by appearing to 
be partial. 

Harold R. Bass 

Melrose Park, III. 

UNDERRATED 

Sirs: 

The ratings for "the most popular tele- 
vised sporting events" of 1963 attached to 
William Leggett's article on the recent pur- 
chase of NFL television rights docs not play 
fair with college football ( The 2S-million- 
(lollar Deal, Feb. 3). The overall 1963 av- 
erage audience rating for the NCAA scries, 
stated as 13.4, was in fact slightly higher at 
13.7. More important, had college football's 
televised Thanksgiving Day game (Texas 
vs. Texas A&M) been given a separate list- 
ing, as were NFL and AFL Thanksgiving 
programs, it would have been, at 19.6, 
among the year's 10 top-rated sports events; 
so would the Army-Navy game, at 17.6. 
College football, the original game of foot- 
ball, continues to be universally popular. 

Asa Bushnell 
Secretary, NCAA Television Committee 
New York City 

ON THE TAB 

Sirs: 

With regard to your January 27 Score- 
card item on off-track betting shops, I sub- 
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EACH A CLASSIC IN 
ITS CLASS-EACH 
WITH MAGNIFICENT 
MAGNAVOX SOUND 



The Cabana— Table Radio— 519.95. Just 
imagine, here's a radio with built-in an- 
tenna, five tubes, four-inch speaker, and 
Magnavox quality— all at this low price. 
Plays AM broadcasts on AC/DC. Choose 
from several 2-tone combinations. R-2. 



The Surfside-Portable Radio— S49.95. The 

world's smallest, most powerful FM/AM 
portable. Pulls in stations with remark- 
able fidelity. Vernier tuning, telescoping 
antenna. Black, green, or ivory; leather 
case, batteries and earphone. FM93. 



The Grand Classic— Table Radio— $79.95. 

Pure artistry— in design and performance. 
Re-creates music with Magnavox sound 
through 7" and 4" speakers— you hear the 
difference immediately. Acoustical wood 
cabinet finished in rich Walnut. FM47. 


See Yellow Pages lor Magnavox dealers 

_ _ the magnificent 

Magnavox 


19TM HOLE (or, 


red 


mil that the idea is far from as zany as you 
indicate. In Victoria and Queensland there 
have been set up by the state governments 
what are known as Totalisator Agency 
Board offices (TABsl. Any punter can drop 
on down and bet on any of the races open 
for action on that particular day. The sky’s 
the limit as long as the long green is plunked 
down. One has to get set at least an hour or 
so before the race, and the payoff doesn't 
come until the Monday following the cus- 
tomary racing day of Saturday. Further, on 
application, one can even establish credit 
to a limit mutually agreed upon by the cus- 
tomer and the TAB. 

The racing clubs were all for the idea, as 
they saw their chance to knock off the illegal 
bookmakers while at the same time gaining 
additional revenue without additional taxes. 
Further. TAB shares the loot with the racing 
clubs, who pass along a part of it in the form 
of increased purses to the horse owners. And, 
oddly enough, the legitimate bookies also 
strongly favor the setup on the sound prem- 
ise that anything that helps horse racing 
helps them. 

Action is now pending to establish TABs 
in Sydney (New South Wales). The illegal 
bookies arc strong and well-heeled and arc 
putting up a stiff battle, but they’ll lose in 
the end, as they did in other states in Aus- 
tralia. 

Frederick R. Schroeder Jr. 

La Jolla, Calif. 

STRAIGHT LINE 

Sirs: 

In your February 3 Scorecard article, 
“Gadget Golf," you tell about a pair of 
glasses which, when placed upon the head, 
is supposed to cure all your putting troubles 
by giving a straight line to the hole from the 
ball. It’s a fine idea, but how many times 
does one have just that— a straight line? Not 
many. What you fail to take into considera- 
tion is that a green is not a flat surface but 
rather a combination of flat surface, hills 
and rolls. 

Tell the gadgetmakers to try again. 

Stephen Finustein 

Philadelphia 

FOUR AT 16 

Sirs: 

We join in applauding the accomplish- 
ments of Gerry Lindgren ( The Fastest Boy 
in the I Vest, Jan. 27) and in anticipating 
his future. But keep your eye on a possible 
future Olympic teammate: Jim Ryun, 16- 
year-old Wichita East High junior, who ran 
two miles in nine minutes, 14 seconds de- 
spite a nightmare start (bumped, spilled, 
sprawled flat). 

Don't be surprised if he docs the first four- 
minute mile in high school. We won't be. 

Claude: C. Moore 

Wichita, Ivans. 
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Q&A: 

Is this the one ? Is this the one bourbon that more 
Americans buy than any other? And that was the 
favorite of Henry Clay 8i Daniel Webster 8C Mark 
Twain? And that is mellow 3C tasty 8C smoothly 
modern and that can make you a bourbonite? 



CROW 

the greatest name in bourbon 


Disiatto »«D MTTUD 


MlllUR CO.. FfcWWOtl. IT 



. . . . . , , Buick Motor Division 

Kiviera people are a breed apart... like their car 

Wc admil it. Not everyone is right lor the Riviera (you have to be a little sell-indulgent even to (onsidci it). 

Buick built tlte Riviera to (tuner like a custom import, but not everyone limls this essential. Nor does 
everyone go lot a car that seats only lour. 1- sen in luxuriously comfortable but ket seats. For that matter, who actually needs 
a .‘510-h.p. engine? Or a four-barrel carburetor? Or indiv idualls tuned front and rear suspension systems? lint it you 
happen to find all this irresistible (also the notion of gadding about in a great new international classic) the Riviera is 
decidedly your kind of cm. Find out how irresistible Riviera really is. Ask your Buick dealer the price. 


ADVENTLRF. IS A CAR CALLED RIVIERA 


